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BOSTON 


THE OLD CHURCH IN NORWICH 


The old church in Norwich welcomed 
the editor again on Palm Sunday. It was 
better to leave Boston at three instead of 
six as he did the last time—better because 
he could take the bus ride up the beautiful 
Thames from New London by day instead 
of going around dizzy curves by night, 
better to have a peaceful dinner on ar- 
rival at six, better because there was time 
to call on Mr. Tracy, eighty-seven years 
old, with mind still crystal clear and heart 
brave in spite of loss and sorrow. John 
Bell, the treasurer of the church, was 
there, and the long walk back to the hotel 
with him was just what the Scotch business 
man and the Dutch editor needed. 

Rev. Joseph F. Cobb of South Wind- 
ham, Conn., preached for the congrega- 
tion on the two Sundays before the editor’s 
visit, and made the deep impression he al- 
ways makes. Rev. Charles A. Haney, who 
is highly popular in his brother’s old 
parish, was announced for Easter Sunday. 

The editor was surprised and pleased to 
find a church without a minister so intent 
on Holy Week services that they had en- 
gaged Dr. Ayres to conduct a service of 
communion on Maundy Thursday. 

For the first time in his life, the editor 
was called on to read a proclamation of a 
governor setting aside Good Friday as a 
day of fasting and prayer. It is a de- 
velopment in Connecticut of the old New 
England custom of an annual Fast Day. 
The notices also urged all members of the 
church to be present April 19 to give wel- 
come to the new pastor, Rev. Richard H. 
Bird, Jr., who ends his work in Southold, 
L. I., on Easter Sunday, and who begins 
work in Norwich at that time. The people 
were happy in their call and in his accept- 
ance. As the editor stepped off the bus 
from New London, Saturday night, he met 
one of the younger members of the Norwich 
church waiting for a car. He said, “I do 
hope that Bird will have a long and suc- 
cessful pastorate here.” And quick as a 
flash came the answer, “‘We intend to 
work with him to make it a success.” 
That is the real reason for the success that 
we ministers have—when we have it. 

There were fifty odd at church. The 
choir was one hundred percent present, 
and while they all felt that they had not 
measured up on their second anthem, the 
preacher felt that they offered great music 
nobly done, and with a noble religious 
spirit. 

The choir is becoming known, and will 
go to Worcester, Mass., in May to sing at 
a Methodist church. 

For the first time since the death of his 
wife some months ago, Mr. Edwin A. Tracy 
was present at the services. It pleased the 
people greatly to have him back. It was 
a comfort to the minister to have him de- 
clare after the service, “The greatest words 
you uttered were, ‘I believe in the immor- 
tality of the soul.’ ”’ 

Miss Harriet G. Yates of the General 
Sunday School Association spent a week 
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here recently, and preached on Sunday> 
arousing renewed interest in church school 
work. It is hoped to give special atten- 
tion to work for and with young people 
during the next pastorate. 

alo. Wisc 


* * 


FERRY BEACH NOTES 


Plans for the reunions are taking shape 
rapidly. Mrs. Ruth Dudley reports that 
the Dexter gathering will take place Friday,. 
May 8. The Portland not available at 
press time. A May Day riot program was 
drafted for the Arlington affair May 1, 
when the following committee met: Mrs. 
Ruth Spaulding, Mrs. Myrtle Fielder, © 
Barbara Shinn, Barbara Llewellyn, War- 
ren Guild and R. F. Needham. Reunion 
announcements are being mailed out to 
all members and friends of the Ferry 
Beach Park Association. 

Earle Dolphin is cooperating in the mat- 
ter of preparing a printed song sheet. 
This will include the familiar jingles that. 
resound in the Quillen dining room and. 
others that bespeak the Ferry Beach 
spirit. 

Rev. Nancy Smith of Provincetown had 
an important role in Ferry Beach history. 
Mrs. Mary Grace Canfield relates how 
Mrs. Smith urged the establishment of 
courses to give instruction to the laity, 
and offered to give a course on the Bible. 
Preaching had been the traditional feature 
of the summer meetings. While Dr. Shinn 
was a little skeptical at first about this 
teaching innovation, he was convinced by 
the Canfields and others that it would be 
a forward step. So in 1904 Mrs. Smith’s 
course was the forerunner of the broad 
institute program offered today. Can the 
value of this leadership training to the 
progressive Universalist churches and the 
denomination be over-estimated? 

How old are you? Each year a Birth- 
day Fund is built up by contributions of a 
penny for each year of one’s age. The 
fund has averaged one hundred dollars. 
That is a total of ten thousand years! The 
fund this year is under one chairman— 
Mrs. Lizzie M. Nelson, 10 Laurel Terrace, 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. Send your con- 
tributions to her. Delay may cost you 
an extra cent! Remember that there is 
competition between the months to see 
which group will get the prize at the an- 
nual Birthday Party. Indicate your 
birth month when remitting. 

From Miss Stella E. Adams of Brook- 
line we have received a very interesting 
collection of snapshots taken at Ferry 
Beach in pre-war years and group photos 
of the Y. P. C. U. Conventions at Port- 
land in 1902 and 1911. This is a fine ac- 
cession for our photographic history. 
There are many Ferry Beach pictures in 
Universalist homes. Don’t throw them 
away. Send them to the Secretary. 

Room reservations are being made. 
The 15 percent discount for second and 
succeeding weeks is encouraging some to 
plan a longer stay than usual. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, p->: |- ! the above principles be professed. 


“To Live Is Christ, To Die Is Gain” 


(Written for the Boston Herald) 


N one of the old literary clubs which meet down- 
town in Boston, a scholarly minister recently 
read a paper on the Epistle to the Philippians, and 

said that to him the most perfect sentence in the Bible 
is Philippians 1 : 21—‘‘For to me to live is Christ and 
to die is gain.” 

The sentence means that the life which really 
counts is the Christ life, one lived as he would live it. 
If one succeeds measurably in living after that pat- 
tern, then death becomes a perfectly natural step up. 
“To live is Christ, to die is gain.’ Nobody at all 
familiar with the life of Paul doubts that Paul lived 
the Christ life, and died in the conviction that his 
life would continue beyond the grave. 

As Easter comes again, I am glad to hear the 
songs and prayers, to watch the great outpouring of 
people, and to listen to the sermons or to preach my- 
self. But I am convinced that few people will be ar- 
gued into faith in immortality, or even sung into it. 
If they get such a faith, it is likely to come as a by- 
product of the religious life. 

I do not forget that there are people who are 
living important, useful, upright lives outside the 
church, and who not only affirm that they do not be- 
lieve in immortality, but do not want life to go on 
after death. And some of them add that they have 
slight interest in the subject. 

Nevertheless, one can say confidently that where 
life of a certain kind—the Christian kind—is lived, 
there is apt to grow a calm confidence in the hereafter. 
By Christian kind of life I mean just two things—faith 
in a cosmic power that gives man support, and faith 
in obligations resting upon us in relation to all other 
human beings. The Christ life is one where there 
exists an intellectual belief in a good power called the 
Heavenly Father, a close walk with that God, and un- 
remitting attention to the needs of the human family. 
Our lack today is not intellectual as a rule. It is 
emotional. We do not love intensely either God or 
man. Whenever that love does flare up within us, 
whenever we do care greatly about something, either 
to right a wrong in society or to help a person, that 
future toward which all of us are moving seems just 
like a journey into a glorious sunset. So if we want 
to believe that “to die is gain,’ both for ourselves 


and for our own dear folks, we must remember that 
we are apt to find such a belief only as a part of the 
Christ life. 

The Easter faith is not strong just now. That is 
because religion is not strong just now. And that is 
because too many of us who call ourselves Christians 
are far from being Christians. 

Over our whole world there has settled an intense 
desire for money, for pleasure, for power. We swim 
in this medium as if we were in an ocean. Our churches 
have to work in this kind of world, and sometimes we 
are shocked to find that we are measuring success in 
the church by the foot-rule of money. People quite 
often raise the question seriously as to whether the 
level of considerate, unselfish, large-minded behavior 
is as high in churches as it is outside. All that exists 
in the organized Christian religion comes back to the 
question of the Christ life. All our troubles arise 
from not wanting to be Christ-like, from questioning 
the possibility of achieving the highest that we know, 
and from not trying. To follow Christ is to live. If 
we so live, death will become to us a consummation 
and a fulfilment. 

I said the other day that it ought to be easier for 
thousands to understand and appreciate Easter this 
year because they have been battling with the floods. 
A friend replied that this was absurd, as much else 
that I believed was absurd, because every one knew 
that disasters destroy faith. 

My rejoinder was that, whatever the effect of evil 
on faith may be, the floods are evils that no one could 
saddle upon God. Even the school children know that 
man has made the floods possible by his destruction 
of the forests, and that man can make them impossible 
by setting out more forests and by building the right 
kind of dams. But the people in the floods have been 
putting forth all their energies, they have been helping 
one another, they have been busy in works of rescue, 
relief and rehabilitation, and so life to them has been 
purposeful and worth while. 

It is the brave, worthy, intelligent, unselfish life 
that gives us faith in the scheme of things and in the 
final outcome. To live the Christ life is to kindle a 
beacon for faith. 

Cini: 
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THE RED CROSS APPEAL 


HE most recent survey of the Red Cross indicates 
that immediate requirements in the flood areas 
are much greater than was at first estimated. 

In Massachusetts there are approximately 40,000 
men, women and children looking to the Red Cross for 
food, shelter, clothing and medical aid. 

It has become necessary for the National Red 
Cross at Washington to increase the flood relief quota 
of Massachusetts from $3,000,000 to $5,000,000. 

The need is urgent. Contributions may be sent 
to your nearest local Red Cross Chapter. 

* * 


DEVOTIONAL MEDITATIONS DAY BY DAY 


OR some time the General Superintendent has 
desired to publish daily readings of a devotional 
character for use in our churches. The response 

to his series of Lenten Readings encouraged him to 
launch the undertaking now. He secured Dr. Frank 
D. Adams to take charge of the project for the first 
three months. We publish the first installment in this 
issue. Dr. Adams has asked two of his fellow mem- 
bers of the Commission on Pastoral Psychology to 
cooperate, and Dr. Effie M. Jones will write the 
“meditations” for the second month and Dr. Barlow 
G. Carpenter for the third month. 

If our people are interested and cooperate as they 
have in the Lenten Readings, Dr. Etz will arrange to 
publish the readings in book form. 

It is a pleasure for The Christian Leader to help in 
this important matter. 

* * 


‘“‘THE RESOURCES OF RELIGION” 


R. HARKNESS is professor of philosophy at 
Elmira College. Sometime ago she wrote 
“Conflicts of Religious Thought,” a study of 

religion from the standpoint of philosophy. This 
book,* ““The Resources of Religion,” is written from 
the standpoint of experience, and is an attempt, which 
in our judgment is highly successful, to show Christians 
how to take advantage of the resources at their call 
and “to meet the neo-paganism of our day.” 

Three chapters deal with the meaning of religion 
and with the demands that the Christian religion 
makes upon us, two chapters analyze our liabilities 
and assets in the light of a secular age, and three 
chapters deal specifically with her subject, and are: 
“To God through Revelation,” ‘To God through 
Induction,” “Laying Hold of God.” The book re- 
flects both the deep faith and the essential radicalism 
of Christ. It answers the eager cry of large numbers 
for the simple gospel, but the answer has in it many 
surprises for them. Dr. Harkness is a Niebuhr who 
can use short simple words plus a Fosdick whose faith 
and optimism are tested in the crucible of classrooms 
full of doubting Thomases. She says that she wrote 
the book while on leave of absence from her own work, 
at a point half way between the spires of Union 
Seminary and Riverside Church, and when she was 
accepting and rejecting a torrent of ideas poured out 


*The Resources of Religion. By Georgia Harkness. A 
Religious Book Club Choice. Henry Holt and Company. New 
York. Price $2.00. 
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five times a week by Reinhold Niebuhr. There ar€ 
treasures new and old in the book—intelligent theism, 
sensible socialism, independence of judgment, charm 
of style, and a recognition that awaiting her are young 
minds keen to know. 

If our Universalist ministers and church school 
workers will read this book carefully, some of them 
are apt to get back that sense of mission which they - 
keep asserting we lack as a body of Christians. For 
here religion glows, and we are made to feel that it is 
so supremely worth while both for ourselves and for 
others that the business of living for it and of serving 
it is supremely worth while also. 


ok * 


KAGAWA THE MISSIONARY 


E have heard Kagawa criticized by a few Ameri- 
\V V can Christians as being a man of action rather 
than a man of definite theological principles. 
It has been asserted that he has no clear-cut Christian 
creed. What this means is that he does not state, 
even if he happens to hold, the creed of his eritics. 
And the creed of the critic usually is that the Bible is 
the one infallible revelation that we have of God, 
and that all parts of the Bible can be harmonized. 
Liberal Christians by and large are not fighting to 
remove such a creed from the pathway of progress. 
They are simply leaving it behind. The mass of man- 
kind has gone beyond it, and so it is no longer an ob- 
stacle. Nobody needs to fight it. 

People are able to say that Kagawa is a man of 
action rather than a man of thought because he lives 
up to his ideals. But the ideals have been thought out. 
He has positive convictions about them. He has 
written a number of books in which he has stated and 
explained his convictions. So we can say that he has 
a creed. 

The first article in Kagawa’s creed is the first 
article in the Universalist profession: “I believe in 
the Universal Fatherhood of God.” To him this ar- 
ticle of the creed is not simply a belief to be defended 
intellectually, it is a faith by which he lives. This 
God, Kagawa says, is the God of Jesus. ‘The God of 
Jesus is the God that can be seen intuitively in life, 
love, conscience.” Really to understand this God of 
universal love, a man must do something about that 
universal love. He must consider himself an agent of 
the love. “Only when a man has plunged into the 
blindly struggling crowd and tried to save men from 
their sins and failures, can he know God.” 

We find also suspicion of Kagawa in regard to 
his attitude toward Jesus. One commentator says 
that in his writings it is possible to find many pas- 
sages which seem genuinely orthodox, “but these are 
reduced to nil by passages in which Jesus becomes 
the object of redemption much as sinners are.” 
For example, Kagawa says, “Jesus experienced God as 
the forgiver of sin.” “There is a pronounced tend- 
ency,’”’ say these critics, ‘to place the experiences of 
Jesus on a level with ours.” 

In our judgment the strength of Kagawa lies in 
the fact that he is a man of both thought and applica- 
tion of thought. He is so intelligent that he sees the 
absurdity of professing belief in a God who loves all, 
and then failing himself to love all. 
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He is a winning, moving figure. He is religious 
as Jesus was religious. He sums up religion as Jesus 
summed it up. He not only goes about but he goes 
about doing good. It is highly creditable to the 
Christians of the United States that they crowd to 
hear, him and hang on his words. We have needed a 
missionary for some time. He comes from a land 
beyond the sea to help us break our pagan chains. 
How sad it would have been if early he had imbibed 
the philosophy so common here, that ‘we have 
enough to do at home.”’ 

* * 
THE STRANGE CASE OF ANDREW CARAKER 


E find in The Baptist Student of Nashville, 
Tenn., an interesting article entitled “The 
Strange Case of Andrew Caraker.’” The 

strange thing, according to the author, was the way in 
which Caraker came back to the Southern Baptist 
Church from a sojourn among Universalists. Uni- 
versalists, however, are courteously referred to as 
“another denomination of more liberal thinking,” and 
are not mentioned by name. 

Caraker was raised a Baptist, trained as a Bap- 
tist, and simply went home. We see nothing very 
strange about it. The qualities that made him be- 
loved among the young people, especially in the 
Universalist church of Baltimore, make him beloved 
“back home.” 

The article is written from a sympathetic stand- 
point, but is illuminating in its study of the situation 
to prevent other students lapsing into “apostasy.” 
Caraker recommends student advisers, more religious 
freedom, respect for the normal independence of 
personality. He tells the Baptists to air their religion. 
“Tt needs the light of truth, the water of knowledge, 
and the refining processes of honest thinking to vital- 
ize it and make it practicable.” We all can say 
“Amen.” He states good Universalist doctrine in 
the comment: “God will not perish if you fail to de- 
fend Him, but you will if you do not have Him vitally 
in your life.” 

Caraker may have been humanistic and material- 
istic among us, as he asserts, but most of us did not 
know it. 

He was a likable, useful man. If he has a better 
field of service we are glad. These Southern Baptists 
are a fine lot. They have only one serious drawback. 
They don’t know a thing about Universalists. 

ok * 
THE HAUPTMANN CASE 

NE of the Boston papers, which launched out 

suddenly in an attack on the state of New 

Jersey for its handling of the Hauptmann 

case, was a little incoherent in its utterance of April 2. 
In column one of a two-column editorial it assailed 
the trial itself and in column two it asserted vehe- 
mently that the man had had a fair trial. This able 
journal is not the first that has been betrayed into 
an inconsistency by its deep feeling in this matter. 
There are divisions of opinion that are political, there 
are divisions by social status, and there are various 
other kinds of division over this case. 

Most thoughtful people are agreed that trials 
for criminal offenses in this country should be speeded 


up, and that the punishment prescribed by law should 
be made more certain. It is no help to free institutions 
to have people think that big criminals, with money 
back of them, can evade or stave off the day of reck- 
oning. 

This man Hauptmann was not a very appealing 
figure, but were he the worst man on earth, most of 
us would regret the torture to which he and his wife 
were subjected in living through the hours of suspense 
before the execution. Death doubtless proved easy 
in comparison. 

If the laws of New Jersey prescribed that men 
convicted of first degree murder should suffer life 
imprisonment instead of death, some of the scenes 
we have been witnessing would not have taken place. 
People generally would lie down to sleep with the 
consciousness that, terrible as any punishment of the 
innocent may be, if it were imprisonment, it would not 
be irremediable in case other facts came out later. 
Here we have a situation where our efforts to protect 
society not only cheapen all of life and blunt our finer 
feelings as to the value of life, but leave in thousands 
of minds doubt as to whether the real facts have been 
discovered. 

We believe emphatically in executing men who are 
convicted of first degree murder where the law pre- 
scribes that penalty, but we believe in changing that 
kind of law. 

In the case. of Hauptmann, in our judgment, it 
was a right thing to delay the execution in the effort 
to run down more clues. It is likely to cost the 
Governor his political life unless something should be 
discovered to vindicate him. But he has obeyed the 
voice of conscience. 

It is bad business to make martyrs out of men 
like Hauptmann. He does not deserve the distinction. 
And yet thousands today think of him in that light. 


* OOK 


IN A NUTSHELL 


The Universalists of Pennsylvania have turned 
their annual State Convention, June 5-6, into a 
pilgrimage to the old historic church at Wellsburg, 
situated in the northwest corner of the state. This is 
a church which dates from 1798. The chances are that 
the pilgrimage will be a memorable one. 


. . ° . + 
Part of the skepticism about immortality is 
due to regarding the New Testament as our sole 
authority for the belief. There are deeper founda- 
tions. We do not have to discard the Bible, but 
simply take it for what it is. 


It is not sporting to hit either a man or a project 
when down, but the million dollars contributed mainly 
in nickels and dimes so far to support the Townsend 
Plan, and used to pay organizers large incomes, is not 
a pleasant spectacle. 

Cur Master did not argue the great basic themes 
of religion, including immortality. He felt them, and 
he proceeded on the basis that they were true. 

A woman in the ministry must have twice the 
ability of a man in order to have half the chance, 
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Psychology and the Resurrection 


John Murray Atwood 


oy AILEXIS CARREL in his recent book (“Man, 
$ fl the Unknown’’), stresses, as the title indi- 
cates, how much that pertains to man is still 
é unknown. Among other things he mentions 
weleeadhy as a subject which has not yet been ade- 
quately investigated. He tells us that he himself has 
given a great deal of attention to it. Mr. Carrel 
makes somewhat categorical statements about a 
gocd many debatable matters, and one could dismiss 
his comments on telepathy by saying that he is evi- 
dently “hipped”’ on the subject. Coming, however, 
from a man with such scientific interest and standing, 
the statement is entitled to respect. 

It raises the question, has modern psychology 
settled definitely the matter of the possibility of 
thought transference, of spiritual communion with 
those who have passed on, or of communication from 
them? Frankly, it must admit it has not. It has 
not been able even negatively to dismiss them from 
consideration, as the famous commission, which in- 
cluded Benjamin Franklin, appointed by the French 
government in 1784 to investigate mesmerism (hyp- 
notism), did that subject. This, it reported, “is one 
fact more in the history of human errors, and a great 
proof of the power of imagination.”’ And this was in 
regard to phenomena whose genuineness is today uni- 
versally recognized, but some of which are still a 
puzzle to psychologists. 

In this category belongs the question as to the 
resurrection of Jesus. Did he, after his death, actually 
make his presence known to his followers? Was there 
an objective reality behind the story of his appearance? 
I desire briefly, not to present any argument designed 
to show that Jesus really manifested himself in some 
way after death, but rather to point out that it is 
quite psychologically unscientific to dismiss the whole 
subject as did Renan and a large company of dis- 
tinguished scholars, saying that it was all a case of 
hallucination due to the highly excited, anxious and 
generally perturbed state of mind in which the dis- 
ciples and devoted followers were at the time. * 

Now any fair-minded student of the gospel stories 
of the resurrection must admit that they are in hope- 
less disagreement. The attempt to harmonize them 
is a mistaken and fruitless task. In some accounts 
Jesus comes before his followers when doors are shut, 
and again he vanishes in an instant—apparently sub- 
jective or spiritual experiences. In Matthew we are 
told, on the other hand, that the women clasp his feet, 
and in Luke he tells them to handle him, shows his 
hands and feet, and eats a broiled fish before them. 
These last details are given plainly for the purpose of 
emphasizing that it was Jesus in the real fleshly body 
and with the body that had been crucified that ap- 
peared to them. In the gospel of John, while in one 
place he tells Mary Magdalene not to touch him be- 
cause he has not yet ascended to his God (whatever 


*Renan’s comment was: “Divine power of love! sacred mo- 
ments in which the passion of a hallucinated woman gives to the 
world a resurrected God!” 


peculiar belief that may imply), in the same chapter 
he is represented as calling upon Thomas to put his 
fingers in the nail prints and thrust his hand in his 
side! It is not necessary surely to dwell on these 
inconsistencies and contradictions. 

Let it be added immediately, however, that if 
one has any of the historical spirit, the one thing 
that he would expect, in view of the popular concep- 
tions of time there in Palestine, the belief in spirits, 
in visions, in a coming resurrection, of the evident lack 
of the habit of distinguishing the subjective experience 
from the objective fact, is that these accounts would 
thus disagree. Even supposing that beyond any 
question Jesus did appear to his disciples, it would 
have been humanly impossible under the conditions 
that consistent narratives of the fact should have 
come down to us. They would inevitably reveal the 
varying ideas and beliefs of those through whom the 
tales of the event were transmitted. So these con- 
tradictory elements in the narratives do not of them- 
selves negative the possibility of Jesus’ appearance 
after death being a fact. 

How then did these stories arise? Unquestionably 
we can explain them psychologically as instances of 
hallucination. As Schmiedel, the acute Dutch scholar, 
wrote of one of the disciples: ‘“The form of him whom 
Peter had denied must have come up before him with 
ever renewed vividness, however he may have strug- 
gled to escape it. Though he may have at first said 
to himself that this was a mere creature of his fancy, 
it is certainly not too bold a conjecture that a moment 
came when he believed he saw his Lord bodily present 
before him.’”’ And what could be said of Peter can be 
repeated in substance with reference to the other dis- 
ciples and followers, most of whom, if not all, had, in 
the hour of his arrest, fled. They were in just that ex- 
cited, apprehensive, tense mood that with uncritical 
people, especially such as believe in visions and the 
like, it is well known gives rise to hallucinations. 
This, therefore, some would say, psychologically satis- 
factorily accounts for the resurrection legend. What 
need of further explanation? 

Not so fast, though. Let us not be too positive 
or cocksure. We need first to canvass the question 
whether what might be called subjective facts may not 
have an objective source. For instance, if one should 
have a real communion with someone he had known 
in the flesh—let us make the supposition!—the asso- 
ciation therewith of the physical form, dress, look, etc., 
as he had been known in the flesh would be inevitable. 
The only thing that would prevent its being a real 
hallucination would be his recognition that the con- 
sciousness of the form, clothing and the like, was due to 
mental association, though the real cause by our very 
supposition would be the personal acquaintance him- 
self. It is just as when one hears the voice of someone 
he loves over the long-distance telephone: immediately 
it starts a train of associations that bring before him 
the face, figure, dress, characteristic ways and _ per- 
chance the very personality of the loved one. 

It must be admitted that any revealing of some 
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one who has died to a living person—as Professor 
James’s fulfillment of his promise to notify his brethren 
of the Society of Psychical Research of his presence— 
would have to be subjective. It is to be noted, for 
example, that when we read the life of some person 
whom we have never seen, we have to have the stimu- 
lus of the printed pages. Further, in order to be able 
to read and understand at all we must have had certain 
experiences: our minds must have been organized so 
as to apprehend the significance of such stimuli. 
More than that, when the stimuli send their impulses 
along the neutral paths to the brain, they must so 
start up and associate these processes within that we 
shall rightly interpret the printed words, and so 
within ourselves, that is, subjectively, recognize and 
know what we are reading. For all knowledge of 
any person must be subjective so far as it is knowledge. 
Yet the cause of the inner experience 7s the printed 
story, something objective. 

It is equally true when we see an object in space 
of one kind or another, our response to the stimuli 
depends on what is in our mind, on our attitude (the 
neural conditions, if one prefers). If we are lacking in 
any essential element, it will affect our perception and 
thus the subjective result. Whenever we see the ob- 
ject so clearly, this in one sense is the product of our 
mind, and, however objective the fact, the knowledge 
is and always will have to be subjective, determined by 
the processes of the brain. Still the source of it is an 
objective fact. 

Even so I apprehend, when any spiritu’1 presence 
moves one and he sees the person, the formation of 
the image takes place according to psychical laws and 
results in that which that particular stimulus in ac- 
cordance with the principle of association ealls up. 
Of course this may be called begging the question. 
For there is always the question of whether the sub- 
jective experience has its explanation purely in the 
mind of the person, or whether he has to fulfill certain 
subjective conditions, just as in prayer, in order that 
the spirit of others may commune with him. Spiritual 
appearances can only be apprehended by those who 
are spiritually en rapport, in right relation. Com- 
munion in spirit can only be possible under certain 
conditions. So Tennyson recognizes in ‘In Memo- 
ram. - 

How pure of heart and sound of head, 
With what divine affections bold, 

Must be the man whose soul would hold 
An hour’s communion with his dead. 


One must be turning toward these persons in his 
thought, meditating reminiscently on some phase of 
their lives, in order that the power of their personalities 
may have influence with him. Those whose loved 
ones die and who never stop to think of them, or only 
casually so, cannot commune with them, just as they 
cannot have any real communion with those who 
live in the same house with them day after day, but 
with whom they have no intimacies and share no 
confidences. The saddest separations are not physical, 
but moral and spiritual. 

Still the question remains, has modern psychology 
with its explanations quite eliminated the reality of a 
spiritual world, showing that what was supposed to be 
objective is subjective, and that the mind (or brain) 


creates the phenomena of impressions, visions, moving 
sense of communion with souls gone, simply by its 
marvelous power of imagination and reproduction, 
bringing back the past? Or, after all, is this only the 
mode, the necessary media by which, as human beings 
are, the person does and must reveal himself? 

There are many experiences of persons who have 
suddenly or otherwise been led to feel the power and 
presence of some who were gone or were away at a 
distance. Doubtless they lacked psychological knowl- 
edge, and perhaps wrongly interpreted certain facts, 
yet can we say with absolute knowledge that the 
cause was something subjective, something caught 
up out of the stream of consciousness, as Professor 
James termed it? Can these not be explained psycho- 
logically as due to the external stimuli of some kind of 
the person thus known, just as the mere sight of any- 
one we know starts the process which brings full 
recognition of the party? 

It is certainly to be remarked that nothing we 
know psychologically forbids such an interpretation. 
If Jesus appeared to his followers or to Paul, then the 
effect of such a manifestation would have to be inter- 
preted by them in terms of the disciples’ ideas and 
familiar images. Or, to put it in another way, if the 
other world lies round us like a cloud, as Mrs. Stowe 
said, the other world we do not see; if millions of 
spiritual creatures 


walk this earth, 
Both when we wake and when we sleep, 


as Milton said, then the cognizance of them will de- 
pend on our mental background and attitude. Sym- 
pathy, love, good will and the like, would seem most 
essential for any proper response to spiritual stimull. 
Spiritual things are spiritually discerned. When we 
are not sympathetic or interested, then we are often 
blind to them, as to many pertinent facts. In the 
presence of all the phenomena we have and of the 
testimony of most intelligent people as to remarkable 
experiences, I feel that the only logical explanation is 
not to say, because we understand how easily halluci- 
nations take place, that all has been conjured up by the 
mind itself. That is simply an arbitrary refusal to 
allow that what is the real thing at issue can have 
happened. When Renan suggests that love resur- 
rected Jesus—a penetrating remark—it does not 
necessarily follow that this attitude led the disciples 
to picture and see him in their mind’s eye. It is just 
as logical to hold that this spirit of devotion when it 
reasserted itself after a few days of despair made them 
responsive to the voice and power of the spirit of 
Jesus actually present, just as we are responsive at 
certain times to other influences external to us because 
we possess the inward condition that makes us alive 
to them. 

Does not what Elizabeth Barrett Browning in- 
dicated about the very differing ways in which some 
of us heed the Spirit of the Universe, that ever has its 
message for those that have the listening ear and 
seeing eye, have direct significance here? 


Earth’s crammed with Heaven 

And every common bush afire with God; 
But only he who sees, takes off his shoes— 
The rest sit round it and pluck blackberries. 
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Realism Is the Way of Jesus 


George Lansbury 


=q|N a short time my daughter and I will arrive in 
S Ki the United States. We know we shall be 
welcomed by good friends, and in a friendly 
manner by all Americans we meet. I say 


XS, 


ms 
N6g BF 
© 
this because we both retain pleasant and lasting mem- 
ories of the kindness and hospitality given to us on 
previous visits. 

This time I am coming to take part in a series of 
conferences organized by a union of those opposed to 
war, to consider what can be done to stop the drift 


toward conflict. I come as an out-and-out pacifist, 
one who believes that all war is a crime against God 
andman. Icomeasan international Socialist because 
I accept as true the teaching of the gospels—that we 
are all children of one great Father we know and 
speak of as God. My faith rests securely on the fact 
that the Christian creed is one of realism; that the 
only true way of life is Christ’s way; and that we all 
must be prepared to sacrifice material gain if wealth, 
position and power are possible only through the 
degradation of our fellow human beings, or the be- 
trayal of our religion. 

Although I come as one who desires to be a 
Christian, I am too conscious of my own failures to 
be self-righteous; but as an average man I am striving 
to waken the people, with God’s help, to the fact that 
Christ came to tell us how to live our lives because our 
lives are eternal. 

A few months ago, desperately alarmed and dis- 
tressed because of the breakdown of the world dis- 
armament conference and the ever-increasing race in 
armaments taking place throughout the globe, I 
appealed through The London Times to leaders of re- 
ligious thought throughout the world to come together 
at Jerusalem and from Mount Calvary send a message 
to mankind calling for peace. 

Our religious faith comes to us from him who was 
crucified on Calvary. From the day when he was 
tempted by the devil till his death, he proclaimed 
love and service as the way of life by which mankind 
could live at peace with one another. At the supreme 
moment of his life, when arrested and being led to 
death, he refused all violent assistance from his dis- 
ciples and in memorable language proclaimed the 
simple truth: “Those who take the sword perish by 
the sword.” 

After his death a tiny handful of disciples, fol- 
lowing his commandment, went forth into the world 
preaching his gospel of love and brotherhood. They 
held all property in common. They denounced the 
sin of usury and abolished it from their lives. They 
declined to serve in the Roman or any other army. 
They believed that the teaching of their Lord and 
Master was for this world as well as for the life eternal. 
Their faith was supreme, and above all state control 
or expediency. 

This band of men and women slowly grew in 
numbers and strength, even though many were perse- 
cuted, crucified, and torn to pieces by wild beasts. 
They were charged with wanting to turn the world up- 
side down, and, in fact, were daily turning men and 


women from a life of strife to a life of cooperation and 
love. 

After nearly four centuries of struggle the powers 
of this world took our great religion to their bosom and 
crushed all spiritual values out of it. 

So effectively has this been done that today leaders 
of religion, on the plea of that necessity which, we are 
told by military men, knows no law, support the 
creation of every foul device in the form of poison gas 
and scientific machinery for the destruction of human 
life. Christians of all denominations are organized to 
carry out mass murder. The most accursed disregard 
of human life is sanctified and blessed by those who 
speak to us in the name of our Master, who is the 
Prince of Peace. 

Prelates of our Church publicly regret that our 
nation has reduced armaments, and join in the clamant 
demand for more and more weapons of destruction. 
We are told that if others do this evil thing we must 
follow their example. This means, if it means any- 
thing at all, that we do not accept the gospel message— 
“Overcome evil by good.” 

I ask in all reverence, what becomes of the Chris- 
tian doctrine, “Jesus Christ is the same yesterday, 
today, and forever?” If he is, then surely his message 
is true and practicable today. 

Let any impartial person look back over the cen- 
turies that have passed since the message of ‘‘Peace on 
earth, good will to man” first came to Bethlehem. 
Powerful churches have accepted this message as an 
ideal, but at the same time have declared by word and 
deed that it was only an impracticable ideal. As a 
consequence, war, pestilence, and famine have again 
and again decimated and desolated the world. Here 
are some ghastly figures connected with the last war: 

Ten million dead. Twenty million wounded. 
Three million prisoners. Fourteen million widows 
and orphans. Thirteen million civilian dead. 

Can any one of us measure the mental agony and 
bloody sweat of a battlefield? And can anyone weigh 
in the balance the bitterness and sorrow of those who 
realize their suffering was given in vain—who now see 
mankind organizing for an even greater slaughter and 
destruction? 

Let me be quite clear: this brutal, hell-begotten 
business of war has been blessed by the leaders of re- 
ligion as a necessary though unpleasant evil. During 
the last war, those in all lands who claimed to speak 
for the Prince of Peace, persuaded and cheered the 
youth of the world to slaughter each other in the 
name of him who said, “Vengeance is mine, I will re- 
pay,” and who gave his life to save us all from the 
curse of strife and war. The slogan then was ‘“‘War 
to end war.” We know now it was a war, like all 
wars, to make the world safe for more devastating, 
soul-destroying conflict. 

These blind leaders of the blind in all lands pray 
to the same God, bow to the same Cross, and ask for 
power to win victory through mass murder. 

Apart altogether from the Italo-Abyssinia dispute, 
the youth of the world is now being urged to make 
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ready for another war to end war. From one end of 
the world to the other, a most terrific race in arma- 
ments is in full swing. Whatever happens in Abys- 
sinia, this race is to go on. It is said these armaments 
are needed to secure collective security. Imagine it! 
All nations are pledged against war; all claim to be 
ardent and sincere in their desire for peace; and at the 
same time each nation sets to work piling up all the 
most bestial and effective means for pursuing war. 
This is called being a realist. I call it lunacy of the 
worst description—because it is conscious lunacy. 

Where does our faith come in? Do not tell me 
faith is not enough; that because others arm them- 
selves with the terrible weapons of warfare, we too 
must not rely on the power of our Lord’s gospel, but, 
on the contrary, must rely on keeping our poison gas 
more deadly than others, in order to conquer, not by 
the spirit and practice of love, but by force. Remember, 
a leading statesman tells us our only defense is offense 
—which means we must kill women and children more 
quickly than our enemy kills ours. 

Do you honestly believe that Jesus Christ, for any 
reason you can conceive, would, in retaliation or for 
any other cause, murder little children or engage in 
mass murder of this or any other kind? Do you think 
St. Francis or any of those whose memory we all re- 
vere, would in any conditions support the use of poison 
gas against either armed or unarmed people? 

I appeal to all who read what I have to say to 
understand that war abroad and class war at home, 
with all its horrors of depressed areas, hunger, priva- 
tion, and destitution in the midst of plenty, are not 
the acts of God nor the will of His Son. These evils. 
are caused by the wickedness and stupidity of man. I 
neither explain nor palliate the evil wrought in the 
world because of the failure of governments or individ- 
uals to follow the law of God, but I am challenging the 
action of those who, speaking for the Master, sanction 
preparations for war, and endeavor to show that in 
using the bestial weapons of war men are fulfilling the 
will of God. Expediency may be the curse of people 
like me who are politicians, of those who earn their 
bread in the market-place. Those who teach us that. 
God is love, and that the law of our life is love, can- 
not, without becoming themselves apostate, teach us 
that expediency may be a guiding principle of our 
lives. 

I once discussed my faith as a Christian with 
Lenin and Trotsky. Both repudiated my reliance on 
Christian ethics, and Lenin said: ‘‘Go back home and 
convert the Christians; get a world of justice by Chris- 
tian teaching. No one wants bloodshed, but Chris- 
tians slaughter each other as readily as others for 
material gain.”” Trotsky thinks me, as do some learned 
divines, slightly hysterical and foolish. My answer 
still is that it is the will of God that not one of His 
little ones shall suffer evil. It is our self-satisfied indif- 
ference, our faithlessness and arrogance, which make 
wars possible. I do not deny the good intentions of 
those who with courage and much fighting planted 
the flag across the Seven Seas, but I most emphatically 
deny that the world is more peaceful, secure, and 
happy because of their labors and the slaughter which 
inevitably accompanied their toil and fighting. It is 
impossible by such means to live in peace and security. 
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Our Lord wept over Jerusalem because of the 
folly, ignorance, and cruelty of man to man, and the 
failure of one civilization after another to do his will. 
His words ring down the ages to us. We British, like 
Rome and Israel, have succeeded in building a great 
empire of material things. So have other nations. 
Nowhere does the possession of vast territories or the 
piling up of individual or national wealth give peace 
and security, so true is the message, ‘“‘What shall it 
profit a man if he gain the whole world and lose his 
own soul?” 

With great humility I challenge my fellow Chris- 
tians, leaders and followers, to join in a new mis- 
sionary effort. Perhaps I was wrong in asking the 
chiefs of Christendom and other religions to meet at 
Jerusalem. I hope not. I believe the next move for 
world peace must come from them. In any case, my 
appeal is to you. We must go back to Calvary, and 
with humility ask forgiveness for our own individual 
and national sin and for power to take our stand before 
the world, declaring our faith in the truth of the 
gospel messages and our willingness to give up all im- 
perial domination, and with Julian say: ‘Thou hast 
conquered, O Galilean’—and mean it, as the first 
disciples meant it. 

We shall be asked: “‘How do you propose to give 
effect to the teachings of Christ?” The League of 
Nations, led by some Christian country, must turn 
its attention away from the proposal to insure peace 
merely by means of disarmament. Nations which 
are bankrupt refuse to submit to conditions which they 
consider intolerable. They demand and exercise the 
right to arm in order to safeguard their interests. Im- 
perialist nations, such as ours, desire to retain the 
possessions which they have secured by force. These 
nations which desire to follow our example, and be- 
come great imperialist powers, wish to use the same 
kind of force to win for themselves what is sometimes 
described as ‘“‘a place in the sun.” 

As has been said, the ‘Haves’ want to retain all 
they possess, and, as they possess nearly all that is 
worth while in the world, the “Have-nots’” believe 
that in order to get a fair deal they must be prepared 
to fight for it. Japan has ruthlessly pursued western 
methods in her dealings with China; and, when chal- 
lenged, replied with yet another challenge, as yet un- 
answered: “‘Let him that is without sin cast the first 
stone.” No nation answers this challenge, because 
all of the great powers built their empires on the same 
foundation of war and domination. 

All Europe is an armed camp. Fear is in the heart 
of every government. We sing and speak as if God 
made us mighty and powerful and created our nation 
specially to control and rule the world. Herr Hitler 
goes one better and claims that there has never been 
such a people as the Germans. They are the chosen 
of God to rule and dominate mankind. He will not 
tolerate Britain ruling on sea or land or in theair. He 
substitutes for “Rule, Britannia,’ the German slogan 
“Germany over all.” These claims, either by our- 
selves or Germany, are anti-Christian. Our faith 
teaches us that God is Father of us all. All of us are 
His children. In His sight we are neither bond nor 
free, Gentile nor Jew. 

All Christian nations must give up this senseless 
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naticnalism which creates bitterness and war, and in 
its stead we must be willing to join in a great inter- 
national effort to rebuild the world on the basis of co- 
operative service. We who are powerful and great 
must be willing to pay the price of peace and become 
servants; be willing to put all our gifts, material and 
moral, into the common pool. A learned archbishop 
has said, ‘Civilization will be saved if it is worth 
saving,” and our religion will never die, even though 
the mass of the people may reject it. Both civiliza- 
tion and our religion are worth saving, and will be 
saved if we who call ourselves Christians become more 
sincere and faithful. It is our privilege and our duty 
to repudiate the quite unworthy, fatalistic belief that 
all civilizations and religions must decay. Our busi- 
ness is to keep Christ’s church militant here on earth 
and to make the world safe for a civilization based on 
that religion. 

The forces of barbarism are on the march. All 
nations are goose-stepping together to destruction. 
To meet this crisis I ask that the Christian Church of 
all lands shall demand from their rulers a declaration 
that they have given up all desire for imperial con- 
quests, and intend in the future to rule in any part 
of the world only with the consent of the governed, 
and, because we wish for neither power nor domina- 
tion over others, we will henceforth depend for our 
existence on the laws of love and service as taught by 
our Lord, and not on force, and, without waiting for 
others’ aid, will disband our armed forces and invite 
the world to follow our example. Such a declaration 
would for the first time in human history give man- 
kind a lead towards peace and security from a Christly 
government. The people of all lands gain nothing 
from imperialism except dead sea fruit. If this were 
not so such imperial nations would not decay and pass 
away. The price paid for empire is bloodshed and 
parasitism. The price we would pay for peace would 
be security at home and abroad. 

We are living in a most marvelous age. Abun- 
dance is all around us. The means to produce even 
more abundantly is ready to our hands. Miaillions are 
suffering and perishing for lack of the means of living. 
Masses of people in many lands desire freedom to live 
elsewhere. Is it beyond the wit of man to solve these 
problems without war? With courage and faith, 
coupled with sincerity, it is possible. In this, the 
greatest crisis in the history of mankind since the fall 
of Rome, it is the high privilege of the churches of 
the world, but especially the Church of Christ, to lead 
the world away from the road to ruin along the broad 
highway of peace and security through love and ser- 
vice. 

The working out of the new way of life will re- 
quire much patience and much hard work; but, given 
the will, it can be done. If we will only be as en- 
thusiastic in the cause of peace as others are in the 
service of war, we shall very soon find our way out of 
the morass we are in today. If you are doubtful, 
because giving up the right to control huge portions of 
the world for your own interests may bring some loss 
of material wealth, remember the price we all pay 
for war, not merely in money, but in the final curse 
which follows war—pestilence, famine, unemploy- 
ment, and destitution. The fact is indisputable that 


the price nations must pay for imperialism in the end 
beggars all who pursue that policy. 

As to the difficulties in the way of organizing in- 
ternational cooperation, and the national jealousies 
to be overcome, we may content our minds on this 
score with the knowledge that already financiers, 
merchants, and monopolists cooperate in the field of 
business and markets. Rubber, tin, wheat, copper, 
tea, sugar, and many other commodities are made 
scarce or abundant just as those who control these 
goods desire. Even the new ships, Normandie and 
Queen Mary, owned by different nations, are to work 
in cooperation, not competition. 

When war is waged all difficulties are swept 
away; no sacrifice is too great to pay for victory. I 
beg you to be prepared if necessary to pay an even 
heavier material price for peace. I am sure, however, 
no sacrifice of that sort will be needed. Mankind 
will gain all that is truly worth while. 

We are neither idle dreamers nor senile senti- 
mentalists. The idle dreamers are those who preach a 
philosophy of life and at the same time declare their 
gospel cannot be practiced. The true realists are the 
people who not only believe, but are certain, that the 
principles of the Gospel can be practiced, once we who 
are Christians cooperate to bring the Kingdom of 
God into our lives and are not afraid to stand by the 
truth which tells us you cannot serve God and Mam- 
mon, or the Prince of Peace and the Prince of uni- 
versal slaughter. 

I want the Anglo-Saxon and allied nations which 
profess the name of Christ as Master and Leader, to 
become the leaders of the world in this great crusade to 
put their all on the altar of communal service at home 
and abroad. I have no faith in a league of some na- 
tions which rely for influence and strength on the 
power of armaments to secure peace through keeping 
things as they are or as some Governments desire. 
We must bring into council direct representatives of 
India, Egypt, and other subject nationalities. Our 
League must be one of all peoples. 

These may seem dark days for pacifists. That 
which is called the foolishness of the Gospel seems real 
to us. We claim no sort of superiority over others; 
we try to see Truth and to follow her. It is more easy 
to be in step with everyone else, so easy to give way 
and for a time put one’s convictions to sleep. I hate 
being in a minority, out of step with the leaders of my 
religion and with my political colleagues, but my vision 
is clear. I see the world hurtling toward barbarism. 
I see men and women clinging to what to me is a rope 
of sand. Even if I stand alone I must ery out: “Turn 
ye, turn ye, why will ye die?” God has not turned 
His face from us; we have turned our face from Him. 
Come and accept as true the glorious doctrine, “Love 
thy neighbor as thyself,’ and, because it is true, re- 
fuse in any circumstances either yourself to take part 
in mass murder or to encourage others to do such ter- 
rible work. Our young people are too good, too fine in 
body, soul, and spirit, to be used for such purposes. 

I am coming to you full of thoughts and words 
that come to me after many hours of mental strife. 
Prayer is not mere words: it is a stretching out of one’s 
whole being to the Infinite, and with faith striving to 
see and understand truth, which comes to us all when 
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we cast our whole thought and care upon him who 
cares for each one of us. 

This is the faith which in my foolishness sustains 
me. People ask what would happen if my requests 
were responded to by leaders of religion. I cannot 
say. Do you remember the words of Jesus on the 
Cross, dying a terrible death, forsaken by everyone 
except a few humble, powerless followers? A clear 
ringing cry of love and forgiveness: ‘‘Father, forgive 
them, they know not what they do.”” Remember also 
St. Francis, who, in the square of Assisi, stripped of 
everything, renounced war, riches, and position, in 
order to follow the Master he loved through service 
to God and the people. 


Often in these days I have thought of those great 
lives, and have wished my own faltering, inconsistent 
life could have been more worthy. I beg you, es- 
pecially the young who may feel as I do, do not give up. 
We must cast aside all fear, leave all expediency to 
those who would follow the road of ease and comfort 
which leads to ruin. 

I call you to a holy struggle against war, against 
the sin of Mammon-worship. I ask you to believe our 
Lord’s message of life here and now, and I beg you 
all to oppose by every means in your power all war, 
whether it be national or international; and remember 
that war is always a bestial, always a barbarous, always 
an un-Christian crime. 


The Nature of American Ideals 


I. Is There a Consensus ? 
Elmo A. Robinson 


emotional discussions of the past months concerning 
some aspects of patriotism. The thoughtless ease 
with which the indictment of fostering un-American 
ideals has been flung about prompted the writer, in 
connection with a short course for college freshmen, to 
seek to arrive at some definite conclusions concerning 
the nature of truly American ideals. 

One of the most frequent attitudes which one 
meets is that which inquires whether or not there are 
any ideals specifically American. “May I ask,” 
writes one correspondent, ‘“‘whether ‘American ideals’ 
are different from those of any other nationality? 
Don’t all groups of human beings strive, in one fashion 
or another, towards the same goal, 7d est, security for 
all?” Justice is an American ideal, but it is symbolized 
by a Roman figure. Democracy is an American ideal, 
but it came to our shores from what are now alien lands. 
The British people were perhaps the most conspicuous 
source, and among the British the Protestant Inde- 
pendents especially. They in turn found justification 
for democracy in the organization of the early Christian 
churches of the Roman empire, and in the Old Testa- 
ment as well as the New. Among the ancient fore- 
runners of democracy one must include Elijah, the 
critic of Ahab in connection with the little deal of 
Naboth’s vineyard. 

If it be true, as some of our courts have asserted, 
that ours is a Christian nation, then American ideals 
are Christian ideals. But Christian ideals know no 
national boundaries and American ideals will not differ, 
unless by reason of faulty interpretation of Chris- 
tianity, from those of other Christian nations. The 
same sort of conclusion would follow if it be assumed 
that the United States is an ethical nation, for, how- 
ever much moral customs may vary, the principles of 
ethics are generally held to be universal. These theo- 
retical arguments for the non-existence of American 
ideals are reinforced by such facts as that our Dec- 
laration of Independence, usually conceded to be a 
statement of American ideals, was asserted by a con- 


temporary critic to have been copied by Jefferson from 
the works of an Englishman, John Locke—an allega- 
tion which Jefferson quite properly denied, yet without 
claiming any originality for what he had written. 

Before attempting to offer an opinion as to 
whether there are any ideals specifically American, I 
wish to raise a number of other questions. Assuming 
that there do exist certain ideals which are properly 
to be labeled American, how does one go about it to 
discover what they are? If the question were put to 
you how would you reply? What are American ideals? 
Would you answer according to what you personally 
believe, or with reference to what you suppose others 
to believe? Would you answer in terms of ideals 
which you think actually exist in the minds of Ameri- 
cans, or would you enumerate the ideals which you 
think your fellow-Americans ought to embrace? 

In connection with the course in American ideals 
this census method of enumerating our ideals was 
tried out on a small scale in three separate experi- 
ments. On short notice a list of possible ideals, in- 
cluding both conservative and communist slogans, 
was submitted to the Patrons’ Association of the 
college (an organization similar to the Parent-Teachers’ 
Association), each woman present being requested to 
check the truly American ideals in the list. Later the 
same list was checked by the members of the class. 
The results were without statistical significance, but 
were adequate for indicating the variation, the con- 
fusion, and the inconsistencies with respect to Ameri- 
can ideals, at least when these are phrased in the 
conventional stereotypes. Taking the results at their 
face value, the mature patrons showed about as much 
tendency towards radicalism as did the freshmen 
students. 

In connection with a public announcement prior 
to the beginning of the course some three hundred 
letters were written to persons of various occupations, 
asking for comment and advice. A few liberals and 
radicals were included in the mailing list, but a large 
majority of the names were those of supposed con- 
servatives, including many known to be critical of 
the colleges. Copies of the sixty replies received were 
placed in the library for student use. Some of the 
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most outspoken in their public accusations of un- 
Americanism in the colleges failed to reply. 

The letter of inquiry asked each correspondent to 
contribute his own ideas of what constitutes true 
American ideals, the ideals which should be taught in 
American colleges. To stimulate thought and to give 
some unity to the replies a few specific questions were 
included. ‘Do you believe that American colleges 
are teaching radicalism?” “That they are fostering 
un-American ideals?” ‘What ideals are character- 
istically American?” ‘Who among American men 
and women best exemplify these ideals in their lives?” 
“What selections from American writers ought to be 
assigned to students?” Of those who answered the 
first question twenty denied that the colleges are 
teaching radicalism—sometimes with such comments 
as “they would not dare,” “colleges are too conserva- 
tive,” etc. The twelve who answered affirmatively 
qualified their answers in some way: “Colleges allow 
radical members of the faculty to promote un-Amer- 
icanism.”’ ‘Five percent of instructors.” “In a few 
instances.” ‘Not intentionally.” 

Some of the replies contained a minimum of sug- 
gestions. One member of a city government carried 
the letter of inquiry in his pocket nearly a month, hop- 
ing that a concrete suggestion would occur to him, 
but finally had to reply without answering the ques- 
tions. A university professor excused himself on the 
ground that “opinions which are not based upon care- 
ful investigation and clear thinking are of little if any 
value,” and asserted that he could not reply because 
his “studies and investigations for almost thirty years 
have concerned the history of——rather than of the 
United States.’ At the other extreme were very 
carefully pondered expressions from teachers, clergy- 
men, bankers, business men, lawyers, and spokesmen 
for labor, frequently containing valuable suggestions. 
Many of these correspondents devoted considerable 
time and thought to the formulation of their replies. 
That others felt it impossible to give the inquiry ade- 
quate attention should not be the cause for undue 
critcism. And yet one is inclined to feel that any 
educated citizen ought to be able to write a few in- 
telligent sentences concerning the ideals of his country. 

The variety of ideals suggested as American by 
the writers of the sixty letters is indicated by the fol- 
lowing list, which I have grouped under five headings. 

1. International ideals: political independence, 
no entangling alliances, army and navy equal to any 
emergency, generosity towards small nations, faith 
that our government has offered the greatest amount 
of political freedom, opportunity, and advantages, 
faith that curs is the greatest nation in the world. 

2. Civil and political ideals: democracy, popular 
sovereignty, representative government, constitutional 
government, consent of the governed, majority rule, 
freedom from boss rule, checks and balances, inde- 
pendent judiciary, taxation of all institutions not 
maintained by public funds, taxation in proportion to 
benefits received, abolition of special privilege groups, 
square deal for all, fair play, justice, equality before 
the law. 

3. Social and industrial cdeals: no titles of nobility, 
rugged individualism, pioneering, private initiative, 
private property, private contract, humanitarianism, 


highest possible standard of living, Americanization, 
civil service, use of national resources for benefit of 
people, public ownership, free public education. 

4, Ideals of individual rights: liberty, freedom, 
free speech, free press, freedom of religion, freedom of 
assembly, habeas corpus, universal suffrage, trial by 
jury, protection from unwarranted searches and seiz- 
ures, safety when abroad, right to criticize govern- 
ment and government officials, to agitate against any 
law, doing as one pleases so long as rights of others 
are not infringed. 

5. Ideals of individual duties: Americanism, love 
of home, of country, patriotism, obedience to law, 
obedience to all laws, exercise of franchise, resourceful- 
ness, accumulate rather than take wealth, self-help, 
energy, industry, work well done, thrift, truthfulness, 
lend-a-hand, social responsibility, generosity, de- 
velopment of and respect for personality, chastity, 
straight thinking, intelligence, good horse-sense. 

A similar divergence of opinion is found in the 
nominations of the men and women who best exemplify 
American ideals in their lives. 

Lincoln received thirteen votes, Washington 
nine, Jefferson seven, Franklin and Theodore Roose- 
velt five each, Wilson and Franklin Roosevelt and 
Jane Addams four each, Frances Perkins three. 
Two votes went to each of the following: John Q. 
Adams, Edison, Henry Ford, (Judge) Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, Hoover, Jackson, LaFollette Sr., Madison, 
Marshall, Monroe, Norris, Josephine Roche, Anna 
Roosevelt. And among the “also-rans’’ were those 
who received one vote each: Boone, Brandeis, Bur- 
bank, Carrie Catt, Clemens, Cleveland, Coolidge, 
Grace Coolidge, Cardozo, Amelia Earhart, Emerson, 
James Farley, Carter Glass, Grant, Hamilton, Lou 
Hoover, Julia Ward Howe, Hughes, Hiram Johnson, 
Lee, Mary Lyon, Horace Mann, Lucretia Mott, Ruth 
Owens, Thomas Paine, Edith Roberts, Almon Roth, 
Anna Shaw, Elizabeth Stanton, Harriet B. Stowe, 
Thoreau, Booker Washington, Webster, Whitman, 
Frances Willard, Owen D. Young. 

Had the correspondents been given a list of 
names to check, doubtless the results would have been 
different. But this list as it stands represents the 
spontaneous idea of the writers who replied to this 
particular question. It is apparently considerably 
easier to think of men who exemplify our national 
ideals than it is to think of women (about four to 
one). And, in spite of the fact that most of the replies 
came from Californians, no one nominated David 
Starr Jordan, nor Thomas Starr King, nor any other 
person intimately associated with the history of Cali- 
fornia, except Hiram Johnson. 

A third informal attempt at a small census sample 
was undertaken by asking each member of the class 
to interview five persons representing five occupa- 
tional classes (professional, semi-professional, skilled 
labor, semi-skilled, and common labor). This was 
largely a teaching device, the reports from which were 
too dissimilar for tabulation. But it was common for 
the student interviewer to meet suspicion, cynicism, 
and even complete lack of comprehension as to what 
the questioner was talking about. Apparently many 
persons have no constructive associations whatever 
when they hear a reference to American ideals. 
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LXXXVIII. 


Dodging the Floods 


Johannes 


MIN the Leader for March 21, my subject was, 
; | “When the Ice Goes Out,”’ and I told about 
4 floods in the Potomac, but the greater floods 
came later. In the Cruising article published 
March 28, “By the Alouette to Concord,” I told of 
floods in the valley of the Merrimac as I saw them 
Sunday, March 15, but those floods were just curtain 
raisers for the floods that followed. 

Our churches, our ministers and our people in 
many sections have been dealing first hand with mighty 
relief problems. As I come to write about life on the 
edges of floods, let me pay my tribute to the heroism 
of the stricken and the intelligence and courage of the 
workers. 

Many dramatic stories have come out of the 
flood areas. Many more never will be told. Some 
people who happen to have great experiences are 
“‘mute inglorious Miltons.’”’ Others who might talk 
do not happen to be found by the army of reporters 
and photographers. 

It is a totally different thing to dodge the floods 
than to buck them or to get bucked by them. 

It is of circumventing the floods and dodging the 
floods that I come now to write. 

A great deal of confusion and trouble is caused 
by the adventurous and curious who drive toward 
scenes of disaster, not to help but to look. There is a 
service to be rendered by keeping out of the way and 
not blocking over-taxed roads and streets. On the 
other hand, people who ought to make trips some- 
times hold back and cause inconvenience to them- 
selves and other people by not taking advantage of 
the opportunities open. 

For some years it has been my custom to take my 
car from my old home in Cobleskill, N. Y., to Wash- 
ington, D. C., a little before Easter, to have it to use 
on my spring visits to the Capital. When I find a 
week end that I can take the car down it is not easy 
to change. Too many other things crowd in. If I 
should not go at the time set I might not be able to go 
for a month. 

It seemed, however, as if I would have to change 
schedules this year. People said that I ought to. 
They declared it foolhardy to start, that nobody 
would think of starting. But by moving when I[ 
found that I ought to move, and going where ! found 
I ought to go, and by rolling along like old man river, 
I carried out every plan on time. 

Floods seemed far away when we sat together at 
the monthly meeting of the Church Press Club high 
up in the City Club of Boston that Wednesday noon, 
March 18. The rain was pelting down so hard when 
we came out that the quick-acting Methodist editor 
grabbed the first taxicab to take the two of us back to 
our part of the city. But we discussed everything 
under the sun but floods. However, the foreman of 
our composing room had a copy of an afternoon paper, 
and it told of trouble in the Berkshires and of the 
crack Twentieth Century Limited in the water unable 
to go forward or back, and the Boston-Albany trains 


making the trip to Albany by way of Springfield and 
New York. 

Instead of waiting for the 11 p. m. train, which 
connects with the 7 a. m. out of Albany for Cobleskill, 
I packed up and went over to the Trinity Place Sta- 
tion for the 6.40 p. m., to give time for the extra 
mileage around by New York. My friends in the 
ticket office put on a bold front, but I could see that 
they were not altogether confident. Finally the 
telephone rang and a message came through for all of 
us to go over to the Back Bay Station of the New 
Haven and take our Boston and Albany train there. 
Not only was service west of Springfield suspended, 
but service into Springfield was suspended also. 
The trains could not go that way to New York. 

It was interesting to find a complete train, 
sleepers, coaches, diner, headed for Albany, Buffalo 
and Chicago by way of the “‘shore line.”” Though we 
had a New Haven engine and engine crew, we had a 
B. and A. crew on the cars, besides a New Haven 
official called a ‘‘pilot.”” After we left Boston there 
was little work until we got back on the regular route 
of the train at Albany, no stations to make, no pas- 
sengers to pick up, no tickets to punch. The people 
who wanted to take the train at Worcester, Palmer, 
Springfield, Westfield and Pittsfield were out of luck. 
But some of them by train time that night were deal- 
ing with water in their home streets. 

There were only three passengers for the two 
coaches, although the sleepers were better patronized 
—a “jackie” in uniform, a Massachusetts state 
official, who was out inspecting diseased cattle, and I. 
There was a girl in a pink rain-coat who wanted to get 
to Holyoke, but after an animated conference with 
pilot, conductor and train man, she disappeared into 
the sleeper. I gathered from snatches of talk that 
Holyoke was off the map for the time being, and the 
papers confirmed this the next day. She was one of 
the people who ought to have stayed at home. 

Down in the Mott Haven yards just out of 
New York, a loud speaker issued orders, and we lay 
on a side track to watch a magnificent Pennsylvania 
train head for the Hudson River over its rival’s tracks. 
Then we fell into line for Spuyten Duyvil and the 
east bank of the Hudson. It was a little after mid- 
night. We had made a good run from Boston, and at 
3.45 we were crossing the High Bridge over the Hud- 
son at Albany. 

Usually a wait from 4 to 7 a. m. is tedious, but 
here it was full of interest. For one thing, the Twen- 
tieth Century Limited and Southwestern Limited, 
both of which left Boston about four hours ahead of 
us, were still behind us. They were the last trains to 
attempt to reach New York via Springfield. For 
another thing, the men next to me at the lunch counter 
were about to board the “Century” back to Boston, 
and were full of talk about a twenty-four hour trip 
from Boston the day before. Then I heard that the 
river was up to the station itself, and checked my bags 
and spent an hour or so with the flood. While the 
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upper level was above water, the lower level, used by 
the Delaware and Hudson, had water even with the 
platform, and over the tracks to the south the way I 
had to go out. 

Men were measuring and reporting on the rate 
of rise—four inches an hour. Veteran railroad men 
were standing around and reporting on great floods 
of the past. A policeman broke out into a eulogy of 
the New York Central and the way it put trains 
through for everybody. “It’s like war time,” he said. 
“Everybody does his bit. We have to keep the wheels 
turning.” 

Out in the street people were astir. Cars were 
passing. I walked to the Post Office at the next 
corner, and found water about up to Broadway— 
all around the Delaware and Hudson freight station, 
and pouring into the basement of the new Post Office 
Building. Here a gang of men were operating a 
pump trying to keep the level of water in the Post 
Office Building below the electric connections. It 
was nip and tuck. Old man river and the pumpers 
were just even. But all the water that the pumpers 
disposed of they had to give back to old man river to 
use over again if he had really needed to. 

When we left the station at 7 a. m. we left by a 
bus and took our train a couple of miles out at Ken- 
wood Junction. 

While basements in the lower part of Albany were 
flooded and streets covered, there was no devastating 
flood such as many great cities suffered. This flood 
was at the stage where people were enjoying it—telling 
what bridges were closed into Troy, what automobiles 
were stalled, and where, and what would have 
happened if it had not been for this dam or that 
holding fast. 

The little new car was ready—with new and 
shining paint—and I drove it away from the dealer at 
Cobleskill in a down-pour. One of my brothers says 
that every new car ought to be driven into the mud 
the first trip so as to make that period of intense 
concern over every speck on it just as short as pos- 
sible. I accept the reasoning, at least to the extent of 
demanding that the car go where and when I want to 
go, whatever it may do to the paint. 

I drove to the farm that afternoon on concrete 
and gravel roads with just a little mud at the end. 
But the water was rushing down hill everywhere. A 
few of the larger snow banks were left, but were melt- 
ing fast. Down the steep hill between the farm and 
Joseph’s View the water was tearing along under snow 
tunnels and in deep ditches on both sides of the road. 
I did not try this part of the road with the car. When 
I walked up I saw that it was impassable—torn to 
pieces as I never had seen it, a jumping-off place at 
least two feet high where there had been a water- 
breaker. All was in order, however, inside both houses, 
and bluebirds were calling a welcome. 

Only an optimist should go to shut-up homes in 
the off season, for they are melancholy places—hinting 
of the time to come when we never will come back, 
and when profane heels may trample our pet flowers 
and bushes. While I suppose I have my fair share of 
such foolish thoughts, I have also remedies for them. 
In a jifly I started a fire in the kitchen stove and got 
rid of a dead mouse. Then I brought out two or three 


books—one of Thoreau, one of Emerson, one of Hud- 
son—even though I knew that I should do little more 
than look at them. And finally, the sun breaking 
through, I went out to see the green grass, the pink 
shoots of the peonies, the brave Christmas ferns and 
the sturdy iris. There is not the slightest use in 
getting blue because we cannot hang on to cherished 
possessions forever. “The best is yet to be’ contains 
philosophy which must be sentimental because all the 
highbrows say it is, but to hades with the highbrows! 
We can march on as if it were true, and for my part 
whenever I get rid of a dead mouse and substitute the 
smell of clean maple wood, I am sure that it is 
true. 

It was raining hard when I got back to Cobleskill, 
the little creek over the way was roaring in its confin- 
ing walls, and there was dramatic broadcasting going 
on about conditions in the valleys of the Merrimac, 
the Connecticut, the Susquehanna, the Chenango, 
the Monongahela, and the Ohio. Some of the broad- 
casters had their microphones at the edge of the 
flood, and made us see the swirling waters. My brother 
had come from Scranton to Binghamton the day 
before, and from Binghamton to Cobleskill that very 
day. The papers were saying that one could not get 
in or out of Binghamton, and for all practical purposes 
that was so, but by using the hilltops and his eyes, 
he made it. He said that my usual route to Wash- 
ington down the Susquehanna past Wilkesbarre and 
Harrisburg .was out of the question, but that he saw 
no reason why I could not go by Catskill, the west 
bank of the Hudson and the east side of the Delaware. 
The papers reported part of the road to Cakstill 
closed, but he said there was a good detour if neces- 
sary, but that the chances were that it would be open 
in the morning. He has to drive 70,000 or 80,000 miles 
a year. He has to go in December as well as in May. 
I notice that he seems to go through—a little delay 
now and then, a little waiting sometimes in the morn- 
ing for the snow-plows to open up the road, but he 
makes his appointments. The farmers go through with 
the milk. Tiny reported that he had not missed a 
day this winter. Once or twice he had to use the big 
horses instead of the truck, and once he froze his face 
—but the milk was delivered at the station. The 
truck drivers go through. One passes news to an- 
other. Even when wires are down, they generally know 
what has happened—what bridges are out, what 
bridges are open. So on Friday morning I started 
from Cobleskill for Washington with no definite 
plan except to keep away from the mountains and 
mountain valleys. I had a perfect day for motoring, 
and hard beautiful roads. The section of the Catskill 
road near Leeds which had been closed was open, and 
men were scraping the mud off the concrete where 
the water had been. The valleys of the Hudson 
and the Ramapo were bathed in sunshine. Northern 
Jersey was good to me, and I got on the skyline 
fe just outside of Newark and skipped along south- 
ward. 

I swung to the left to keep east of the Delaware, 
and struck no water except an inch or so in Camden. 
Just before dark I reached the Pennsville ferry and 
crossed the broad Delaware to Newcastle, where I 
turned in for the night at a quaint little hotel called 
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the Louise. A hundred miles the next morning in 
pelting rain put me into Washington, where I speedily 
heard the story of what the Potomac had been 
doing. 

One ought to get all the information he can about 
conditions for such a trip, and then be prepared to dis- 
cardit. For example, at Newcastle there was a young 
couple, apparently just married, traveling by automo- 
bile the southern way to California—the man just 
back from work in South America. They were greatly 
disappointed not to see Washington, but the three 
A’s had told them that all motor roads south of 
Washington were closed. So they were leaving New- 
castle for Cape Charles and the ferry to Norfolk. 
I advised them to go to Washington and get the latest 
word from the three A’s there, as conditions changed 
over night. This they were afraid to do. But if The 
New York Times had reached them before they left 
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Newcastle they would have seen that the main road 
south from Washington was open again. 

This is not an argument in favor of people rush- 
ing blindly into difficulty, but it is a footnote to the 
effect that the way is open oftener than it is shut, that 
when main roads are blocked, trained men start in- 
stantly to open them, and often over night do open 
them, and that the people who have to go some way or 
other do go. 

One must remember also that first reports of 
trouble are apt to be exaggerated, and that the only 
sure way to tell what conditions are is to go and look 
at them. In war time we found almost always that a 
report of 100,000 refugees meant 20,000, and one of 
20,000 meant 5,000. There is plenty of trouble in 
this world in war and in peace, but also there are more 
ways out of trouble and more people to help than we 
sometimes think. 


The Command Is Forward’ 


Frederick M. Eliot 


Exodus 14:15. ‘And the Lord said unto Moses, 
Wherefore criest thou unto me? Speak untojthe chil- 
dren of Israel, that they go forward.” 


=q)T was a direct and vigorous word that came to 
4! Moses, the one he needed more than anything 
3} else. Apparently Jehovah had grown weary of 

mem) the long series of appeals for help which had 
come to him from the man to whom had been given 
the task of leading the children of Israel out of their 
Egyptian bondage, and he felt that the time had 
come for Moses to realize his own responsibility in the 
matter, and assume the full burden of leadership. 
Why should the leader of that little company of 
refugees continually demand divine assistance, when 
he had in his own person the power to do the necessary 
things? Why should he cry to the Lord instead of 
speaking, with the authority of leadership, directly to 
the people? The moment had arrived for throwing 
upon Moses the full weight of his own responsibility. 
He was the leader of the people, and it was his business 
to lead them, even though they were ungrateful and 
constantly complained. He was the one to speak the 
word of command that should send them on their for- 
ward way. And Moses responded valiantly to the 
Lord’s command. 

The same kind of situation has arisen over and 
over again in human history, and it is likely to recur 
at frequent intervals so long as human nature keeps 
its present characteristics. Just as the people turned 
to Moses with bitter recrimination when they found 
that freedom from Egyptian slavery involved the 
hardships of desert travel, so do the people of today 
turn against their leaders when they discover that 
the millennium hasn’t arrived as quickly or as com- 
pletely as they foolishly expected it would; and just as 
Moses turned to Jehovah for the help which he ought 
to have provided out of his own inner resources, so 
do modern leaders seek for some outside assistance to 
excuse and replace their own weakness. It is so much 
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easier to shift the responsibility to other shoulders, 
so much pleasanter to lay the blame for obvious 
failure at the feet of someone else! 

We Americans have repeatedly acted in this way, 
and at the present moment we are indulging in a 
mortifying exhibition of the sorry spirit which the 
children of Israel showed on the road out of Egypt. 
We make impossible demands of our leaders, we ex- 
pect miracles to be performed for our special benefit, 
and when we don’t get what we want we turn in bitter 
criticism against the men who have failed to ‘‘deliver’’ 
what we thought we had a right to get. We have 
fallen into the habit of expecting someone else to 
do for us the things we ought to be doing for our- 
selves, and this habit has sapped the strength of our 
self-confidence and largely destroyed our self-respect. 
We complain about the lack of leadership, and thus 
try to excuse ourselves for our own failures. 

Moreover, the same defect is revealed in many 
of our people who ought to be providing the leader- 
ship that is needed. We have apparently forgotten 
that leadership is not something imposed from above, 
in a miraculous and spectacular fashion, but some- 
thing which grows up from below in a natural and 
quiet way. There can be no leadership on a national 
scale unless there is a vast amount of leadership in the 
smaller areas and units which go to make up the na- 
tion. The army commander is helpless without the 
great number of company commanders whose leader- 
ship within their own small units creates the possi- 
bility of leadership for the army as a whole. Until 
each leader, all the way down the line from the top to 
the bottom, recognizes and accepts his own full re- 
sponsibility, we cannot hope for effective leadership 
on a great scale. So long as each leader cries out 
for help to those above him, instead of speaking 
his own word of direct command, we shall continue to 
flounder. 

All up ahd down the line in our national life—in 
politics, in business, in education, in social work—there 
is today an imperative need for the word which came 
to Moses from Jehovah: “‘Wherefore criest thou unto 
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me? Speak unto the children of Israel, that they go 
forward.’”’ Why do you look to some power higher 
than yourself for the help which, if you were really 
doing the thing you are supposed to do, you could 
provide for yourself? Have you lost all your self- 
respect? Have you abandoned all your independence? 
Have you forgotten the daughters of the horse-leech, 
who could only ery, ‘‘Give, give’? 

Fortunately, there are many signs that we are 
waking up to the danger into which we had fallen. 
We are beginning to see the end of the road which 
must inevitably be reached if we keep on in the direc- 
tion we have recently been traveling. We know that 
“it can happen here,’ and we are quite clear in our 
own minds that we don’t propose to let it happen. 
As soon as this conviction is shared by a sufficient 
number of people, we shall see a wide and deep revival 
of personal and local self-respect; and out of this 
renewed spirit of self-respect there will emerge a sound 
and trustworthy leadership, national in scope, for 
dealing with the increasing number of problems which 
cannot be successfully handled except on a national 
scale, but based upon a firm foundation of local inde- 
pendence and local leadership. 

In this renewal of the sense of responsibility and of 
leadership, the Unitarian churches of America should 
have a significant part; but the first essential is that 
we ourselves should hear and heed the word that 
came long ago to Moses. There must be among us 
a deep revival of the sense of personal responsibility 
which will create the leadership our churches require. 
It must be a matter of the most genuine gratification 
to every thoughtful Unitarian that the national Lay- 
men’s League is devoting itself so wisely and so 
constructively to this end. 

All charches share the tendency to lay too large 
a burden upon their denominational bodies and of- 
ficials, and Unitarians are no exception to the general 
rule. When a local parish gets into difficulties, the 
easiest thing is to look to headquarters for help; and 
when a local parish is strong, it is equally easy to sit 
back and do nothing to help take up the burdens of 
the larger movement. In recent years, both these 
tendencies have had too much infiuence, and the result 
has been to weaken our denominational loyalty and 
hamper the carrying out of the denominational pro- 
gram. ‘Then, when the fault really belongs on our 
own shoulders, the temptation has arisen to avoid the 
sense of our own fault by criticizing those in responsible 
charge of our denominational affairs. It is so easy to 
cry out, “What we need is the right kind of leader- 
ship,” and so easy to forget that leadership is im- 
possible without a broad basis of responsible smaller 
units. It comes back, in reality, to the local churches, 
every time; and until we can build up leadership there 
we have no right to expect it at the top. The word of 
the Lord to the Unitarians of America in the year 1936, 
is directed first of all to the individual churches. 

Within our Unitarian fellowship—again  for- 
tunately—there are many signs that the period of ir- 
responsibility is passing. A new sense of personal 
obligation is making itself felt in many of our churches, 
and is already being promptly reflected in terms of 
stronger leadership in the national bodies. The mo- 
ment of greatest peril, 1 am convinced, has already gone 
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by. We are on the up-grade again. The denomina- 
tional morale is beginning to rise. Courage and con- 
fidence and self-respect are returning. The voice. of 
the Lord has not gone unheeded, and all up and down 
the line the leaders are repeating to one another and 
to the great body of our people, “The command is 
forward.” 

I could point out a great many striking illustra- 
tions of this promising turn in our denominational 
fortunes. The recent reports of the Laymen’s League 
would alone provide enough examples to enable me to 
prolong this address unduly. If this were a conven- 
tion of Unitarian women instead of Unitarian men, I 
could do the same thing from the recent achieve- 
ments of the General Alliance. So also with the Young 
People’s Religious Union, the Department of Religious 
Education, the Department of Sodial Relations, and 
other departments of the Association. In each in- 
stance, I should choose new enterprises inaugurated 
in some local parish and now being taken up by the 
national leaders. That is the right way, in every case. 

But we should miss the full significance of what is 
happening among us if we failed to see it in its largest 
setting. After all, why is it of any consequence that. 
a church or a denomination should survive? What 
difference would it make if all Unitarian churches 
should go out of existence? What, if anything, is at 
stake in the continuation of our particular form of re- 
ligious organization? Until we have faced those 
questions and come to a clear and positive answer, 
we shall not be ready to spend ourselves freely upon 
the enterprise which is before us. : 

No church is stronger than the sense of authority 
under which it lives. It need not be the authority of 
any particular revelation, nor the authority of creeds 
or councils. It need not even be the authority of any 
specific doctrine or belief. But unless there is some 
authority—the authority of an ideal that dominates 
and undergirds the human wills that would serve it— 
there will be no power of endurance or advance. 
Without such a sense of being under authority, even 
the free churches will dwindle and disappear. How 
we formulate our ideas concerning the authority we 
accept is a matter of secondary importance; that we 
should feel its compelling power is the essential thing. 
Within our free fellowship there may be wide diverg- 
ence of interpretation, but there must be a common 
experience of the fundamental reality of religion. 
The deeper that experience is, the more truly will it 
bind us together—and the more difficulty we shall 
have in finding words to describe it. 

For my own part, I cannot be satisfied with any 
terms lower than the very highest which have ever been 
used to express a religious purpose. I may not mean 
precisely what Moses meant by “the Lord’—indeed, 
I know that I could only use that phrase in a very 
different sense—but I cannot use any lesser term to 
express what I mean. I may not mean just what 
Jesus meant when he talked about ‘my Father’s 
business,” but I cannot be satisfied with any words 
that carry a lesser meaning. Whatever it meant to 
Paul when he said that it was not he but Christ that 
lived in him, I cannot be content to accept any lesser 
authority than those words express. It isn’t a matter 
of theology at all, but a sense of being in the presence 
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of an authority so sublime, so completely self-authen- 
ticating, that there is no longer any possible shadow 
of doubt as to one’s response. That is the heart of 
the religious experience, whatever language one may 
use to explain it; and without that experience there is 
no religion. 

Knowing that word of command, feeling its com- 
pulsion upon us, we dare not interpret our immediate 
tasks as anything less than a part of an infinitely im- 


portant plan. Our churches may grow into some- 
thing greater than any denomination, they may de- 
velop into institutions of vaster and nobler propor- 
tions than we have ever conceived; but they must not 
grow less. Retreat is unthinkable. Surrender is im- 
possible. The voice ringing in our ears is the voice 
without reply. It bids us advance; and with new 
faith stirring our hearts to their very depths we repeat 
the command to one another, and go forward together. 


God, Man and Immortality 


John Clarence Petrie 


AT greater gift has our religion bestowed 
upon mankind than the transcendent 
glory with which it has transfigured the 

ad end of human life? The depth of faith may 
be measured by contrasting the naturalistic attitude 
toward death, wherein the cessation of earthly activ- 
ity is annihilation, the change of something into 
nothing, with the religious attitude which paints death 
not a grim reaper but as the angel porter throwing 
open the door to a realm of new adventures and loftier 
experiences. No gain of the human race is more secure 
than this confidence, even though at certain periods of 
the world’s history it may seem dimmed. 

In the first place, death as annihilation is unac- 
ceptable to the scientific belief that matter and energy 
are indestructible. It is impossible to believe that 
personality can be annihilated any more than the rest 
of the universe. It goes through a change at death, 
finding new forms under which to function: but indeed 
it does that even before death. A comparison of the 
human personality at twenty, which views the world 
through passion-colored glasses, with human person- 
ality at sixty, when illusions are done away, is to see 
one personality, yet a personality under changed con- 
ditions and itself modified by those changes. But 
identity perseveres. 

Again, belief in immortality has been the accom- 
paniment of our moral growth. Time was when we 
could accept immoral notions about God because of 
our own low state of development; but as we climbed 
the steep slope of moral progress such notions of the 
Deity fell away from us. Once we were so low morally 
that we felt no obligation toward our fellowmen ex- 
cept perhaps the members of our immediate family 
or tribe. We grew until we came to think of all 
those within our nation as having certain rights 
which we were bound to respect. We grew still 
more and included all the members of our race. We 
are growing now to where our leaders, morally 
speaking, have caught the vision of Jesus, who drew 
no lines of distinction. ‘‘Inasmuch as ye do it unto 
one of the least of these, my brethren, ye do it unto 
me.” “Unto one of the least’’—not a member of my 
family only. As we have come to see, at least afar off, 
the full circling inclusion of all men, all human beings, 
within the radius of his love, our faith in immortality 
has grown. If we are not to scrap our brethren, then 
God, who puts this compulsion upon us to treat all 
men as brothers, must not scrap us. God does not 
govern us by one law of right and Himself by another. 
If we may not give a stone to one of our children 


asking for bread, we begin to see that God cannot 
bring human souls into life, fill them with the appetite 
for infinite riches and growth, and then smash their 
hopes. 

On the other hand there is something terrifying 
in this thought. If we look upon ourselves as breth- 
ren, sons of a heavenly Father, heirs to a kingdom im- 
perishable, it must be more than a mere academic 
faith. What we do speaks louder than what we say. 
Do we, who in words name our souls as temples of 
God’s spirit, in deeds treat those souls as though they 
were intended to be dank dungeons wherein hover 
every manner of crawling, slimy creature of darkness? 
Rather do we not open the windows of our souls to 
the brightness and warmth of the light eternal which 
drives from us all noxious beings, heals all our wounds? 
Must we not show our faith that yonder poor creature 
is a child of God and heir of the kingdom of heaven by 
more than lip profession in our creed? Are we not 
forced into action by our inner conviction? Are we 
not compelled by a force greater than we can control 
to build, whether we will or not, a kingdom of God on 
earth? Does not each day the absurdity become 
clearer of our saying to God, You must give me life 
eternal, while we treat ourselves and our brethren as 
anything but immortal beings worthy of divine com- 
panionship? 

We know we are immortal because we know na- 
ture is ever working toward a goal. We cannot see 
God’s creative process taking the lifetime of millions 
of humans just about far enough to prepare them 
for living. The lessons of life are for something. They 
are not for here, because we acquire wisdom too late 
to be of use here. 

We know we are intended for a fellowship sur- 
passing anything we here know. What pleasure of 
earth can we long enjoy? What achievement of man 
satisfies his aspirations? Like the horizon that ever 
moves ahead, man arrives at one point in his life only 
to find that heart’s desire has moved on ahead of him. 
So it was that the great Augustine exclaimed, “O 
God, our hearts were made for Thee, and never shall 
they rest until they rest in Thee.” 

We are not upset at what some are writing today; 
that with a new age when men are no longer unem- 
ployed, when children are no longer hungry, they will 
forget this dream of immortality. We know better. 
We have known too many with every appetite glutted 
who yet were the unhappiest of mortals. We know 
that a full stomach cannot always hold off that insist- 
ent question put to life, Why? And we think of those 
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who have gone before us and we simply cannot think 
of them as dead. We are with Browning who wrote 
in his dead wife’s New Testament, “Thus I believe, 
thus I affirm, thus I am certain it is, and that from this 
life I shall pass to another better, there where that 
lady lives of whom my soul was enamoured.”’ 

We look to Jesus and we know that that spirit 
which has awakened the consciences of men these 
nineteen centuries, rebuking their selfishness and bru- 
tality, is not dead, but a spirit living, ever working. 


* * *k 


RELIGION AND WORLD EVENTS 
Benson Y. Landis 
HE German government has rejected as ‘“‘dis- 
‘| honorable” all the terms of the proposed 
settlement of the Rhineland dispute, but 
promises to make a new offer after the elec- 
tions. When the Council of the League of Nations 
had judged Germany as having violated the Locarno 
Treaty by sending troops into the Rhine zone, the 
question of a program to deal with the situation was 


left with the four so-called Locarno powers—Britain, - 


France, Italy and Belgium. The representatives of 
these four nations met promptly and sent a five-point 
program to Germany as a basis of settlement. 

The program invited Germany to take to the 
Permanent Court of International Justice at The 
Hague her complaint that the recently ratified Franco- 
Soviet agreement violates the Locarno Treaty; Ger- 
many was to send no more troops into the Rhineland; 
British and Italian troops would be stationed in a 
zone of twenty miles east of the Rhine; a military 
agreement between the four powers would be made 
so as to prevent German aggression; within a year 
there would be a new world conference to work out a 
permanent peace program, including the difficult 
questions of colonies, raw materials and arma- 
ments. 

Germany announced she would not retreat an 
inch. In that country the news that Italy would 
help act as a policeman of Germany as a transgressor 
was received almost with amusement. Great Britain 
is again playing an old role of negotiator and mediator. 
She had apparently assured Germany that the five- 
point program was not an ultimatum, but a basis for 
discussion. It is to be expected that there will be 
much bargaining, much exploding, perhaps some 
“breaks” in negotiations. But most observers believe 
that some adjustment will eventually be worked out, 
and that German troops will stay in the Rhineland. 

The tense headlines of the first pages of the news- 
papers are in striking contrast with those of the travel 
sections. According to the latter, Europe is preparing 
for a gay holiday season. Tourist agencies in the 
United States report a big rush to go abroad. 

Thus far there has been little discussion of a new 
world peace conference. If there is to be no new 
spirit anywhere, how could a conference be a success? 
A friend remarks that such a conference would merely 
provide the travel expenses of hundreds of people 
who have thus far bungled the affairs of the world. 
If there is to be permanent peace, the instruments of 
peace must surely be strengthened and men must 
want peace more zealously than they have in the 


past. The important fact is that new habit is being a 
formed—the habit of conferring, talking things out, 
instead of taking to a war-path. 

The head of the official Protestant Church direc- 
torate in Germany, Dr. Wilhelm Zoellner, has issued 
a proclamation appealing to the Christian Churches of 
the world to support the Nazis because they have 
prevented the spread of Bolshevism. Dr. Zoellner is 
eighty years old. He apparently went farther in 
making a political appeal than Reich Bishop Mueller 
ever did. And Dr. Zoellner has gotten at least one 
public answer. 

Dr. Henry Smith Leiper, speaking personally 
and not in a representative capacity, as foreign secre- 
tary of the Federal Council of Churches, says: “Dr. 
Zoellner’s appeal to the churches of the world is 
pathetic. . . . The churches of the world do not like 
Communism. They hail any movement that offers 
a permanent cure for its insidious inroads, but they 
do not like Hitlerism, either. They recoil when they 
hear a churchman like Dr. Zoellner extol the brutality 
of Hitlerism as a bulwark to the religion of Jesus 
Christ. The churches of the world are not in sym- 
pathy with Dr. Zoellner or with his associates in com- 
promise. They do honor and revere the brave men 
and women in Germany who stand out against the 
church policy of their government. These are the 
real barriers to both Communism and Hitlerism.”’ 

There are meager reports to the effect that the 
governors of the Mexican States of Colima, Oaxaca, 
Nueva Leon, Sonora, Sinaloa and Guerrero are fol- 
lowing the lead of Campeche in permitting a consid- 
erable number of churches to be reopened. One dis- 
patch indicates that as many as 3,000 churches will 
again be made available for worship. Some of these 
edifices have been closed for three years. It should 
be noted that this relaxation of one regulation is 
regarded by the church forces in Mexico as a very 
slight one. The reports emphasize that property of 
the church which had been taken over by the govern- 
ment for public purposes will not be restored for use 
as places of worship. 

* * * 


VETERANS OF FUTURE WARS 


Princeton, N. J., March 16 (AP)—Princeton University 
under-graduates active in campus affairs organized tonight ‘“‘the 
Veterans of Future Wars” which they proposed to expand into 
a national intercollegiate organization. 

At the same time at Vassar College, sponsors of the Veterans 
of Future Wars announced, the first chapter of an auxiliary society, 
the Association of Gold Star Mothers of Veterans of Future 
Wars, was formed. 

In a manifesto, the officers of the veterans said the organiza- 
tion demanded immediate payment of a $1,000 bonus due June 
1, 1965, to each member. 

“Because it is customary to pay bonuses before they are 
due,” said the manifesto, ‘“‘the Veterans of Future Wars demand 
immediate payment plus three percent compounded interest 
annually from June 1, 1965, backward to June 1, 1936.” 

Payment now, they said, would “‘lift the country out of the 
depression” and would enable the beneficiary to enjoy it before 
he has been slain in a future war. 

The founders of the veterans, who also proposed the auxiliary 
association, said the Gold Star mothers would seek trips abroad 
for young women so they might view the prospective graves of 
their future sons.—Boston Herald. 
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Devotional Meditations Day by Day 


Frank Durward Adams 


Monday, April 13 
Man is a duality, and both sides of life must be considered. 


That thy way may be known upon the earth, thy saving 
health among all nations.—Psalm 67 : 2. 


Am I mentally healthy? This is a fair question. It de- 
serves, even demands, an answer. There are those who actually 
make themselves ill by too much brooding over their condition, 
ill both in mind and body. They are abnormal, requiring specific 
advice and medication. Our concern is the great majority who 
err in the other direction, and never submit to such mental dis- 
cipline and spiritual effort as are necessary to produce the full 
and abounding life. A yearly physical going-over by a compe- 
tent doctor is advisable; even so a rational analysis of one’s own 
mind and its bearing upon well-being is in order. Let us resolve 
to know ourselves better. 


Understanding is a well-spring of life unto him that hath it. 
—Proverbs 16 : 22. 


Read Proverbs 2 : 1-8. 


Prayer: Father God, in whom all things are and in whom we 
live and move and have our being, keep us always aware of our- 
selves as the word and image of Thee. Guide us in the way of 
wisdom, that we may know ourselves better, and daily increase 
in knowledge of the divine. Amen. 


Tuesday, April 14 


The conditions of mental health are definite and must be 
met. 


Be ye transformed by the renewing of your minds.— Romans 
Pe BP4 


A healthy mind cannot be achieved without a clear knowl- 
edge of what the conditions are and the technique by which they 
can be met. Today we consider the definition which is our start- 
ing-point. ‘‘Mental health is the ability to maintain an even 
temper, an alert intelligence, socially considerate behavior and a 
happy disposition.”’ We are indebted to Dr. Karl A. Menninger 
for this definition. A man of wide experience in dealing with all 
varieties of mental cases, he has made his observations the ground 
of this admirable statement. It describes what we are interested 
in—the healthy mind. Ponder the definition and commit it to 
memory. 


Then shall thy light break forth as the morning, and thy 
healing shall spring forth speedily.—Isaiah 58 : 8. 


Read Psalm 8. 


Prayer: How great and wonderful, O God, is the mind 
with which Thou hast endowed us! Into what far fields of wisdom 
doth it beckon and lead us! May that wisdom make us eager in 
purpose and strong in action. May Thy healing grace be made 
known to us and all Thy children. Amen. 


Wednesday, April 15 
Charting a course and maintaining it are two different things. 
Both are necessary to success. 


For God hath not given us a timid spirit, but a spirit of power 
and love and discipline.—2 Timothy 1 : 7 (Moffatt). 


Discipline is the critical word in the above text, for it means 
sustained power or effort. Maintain is the critical word in our 
definition of mental health. It is assumed that the four factors 
are present: even temper, alert intelligence, socially considerate 
behavior and a happy disposition. To maintain these four is to 
enjoy mental health. Let us take inventory of ourselves and see 
if we have this stock in trade to begin with and in what degree. 
Do I lack any one of the four? Is my endowment, or achieve- 
ment, in any of them deficient? Unsparing self-analysis is called 


for here. We can be our own diagnosticians. 
today, ready and willing to face the facts. 


Let us begin to 


I thought on my ways and turned my feet unto thy testi- 
monies.—Psalm 119 : 59. 


Read Psalm 19 : 7:14. 


Prayer: Give us courage and strength, our Father, to see 
ourselves as we really are, in all our need and imperfection, that 
we may realize how far we have fallen short, and seek divine help 
in renewing aright spirit within us. Amen. 


Thursday, April 16 


We need to distinguish between an even temper and not 
losing one’s temper. 


Strive for... . faith, love, 
6 : 11 (Goodspeed). 


We must know the meaning of an even temper if we are to 
judge intelligently whether we possess it. It does not mean 
merely refraining from anger when provoked, though that is one 
important phase of it. It means emotional control, the avoid- 
ance of extremes in mental states; a mind so poised that it is 
capable of maintaining an even keel in the face of all the dif- 
ficulties, buffetings and disturbances of one’s environment. 
Such a mind, while taking full account of emotion and the power 
of emotionalism, must have a firm anchorage in intelligence and 
reason. Such a mind exercises real mastery. The pertinent 
question is: Do I possess such a mind? If not, what lack I yet? 


stedfastness.—1 Timothy 


We know that trouble produces endurance; and endurance, 
character; and character, hope; and hope will not disappoint us. 
—Romans 5 : 3 (Goodspeed). 


Read Romans 8 : 12-17. 


Prayer: May the God of peace be always near us, our un- 
failing sustenance and strength. Give us calmness of mind, our 
Father, and stedfastness of spirit, without which life is full of 
turmoil and storm. Amen. 


Friday, April 17 
Mental poise is known by certain signs, 


Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace whose mind is stayed 
on thee.—Isaiah 26 : 8. 


Some automobile drivers are erratic, unsteady, nervous and 
irritable. This indicates, when sight, hearing and general health 
are good, great lack of mental control. The mind is not coor- 
dinated. Observe how certain persons meet situations involving 
loss or gain, joy or suffering, pleasure or pain. It is a good index 
to mental control, to their degree of inner harmony or the lack 
of it. We should apply similar tests to ourselves, recalling past 
crises and remembering our reactions; also noting our reaction 
to the experiences of every day. Behavior under the strain of 
little daily annoyances is apt to be more revealing than in what 
we are wont to think of as the more important. Charting our 
actions and reactions in this manner will be of immense value. 


Acquaint now thyself with him, and be at peace; thereby 
good shall come unto thee.—Job 22 : 21. 

Read Mark 14 : 66-72. 

Prayer: Reveal unto us, O God, the secret of Thy peace, 
and the unfailing strength of that infinite love which awaits 
only the call of those who patiently desire it. In Thee is the 
fountain of life. May we drink and be refreshed. Amen. 


Saturday, April 18 
The art of inhibiting certain impulses must be learned. 


Be ye angry, and sin not.—Ephesians 4 : 26. 
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The word here translated angry really means to be deeply 
stirred within; in the passive sense it nearly always meant to be 
angry in the sense in which we commonly use the word. The 
apostle is exhorting us to control violent, wicked expression in 
word and deed of this inner stirring. Some act or condition has 
provoked pity or resentment; incited one perhaps to action cal- 
culated to mitigate the act or reform the condition; possibly even 
to seek vengeance. What is your reaction to be in such a case? 
What you say and do in such a crisis is a good index of your de- 
gree of mental control. It may also reveal something concerning 
the principles by which your conduct is governed. 


Love your enemies, and pray for them that persecute you.— 
Matthew 5 : 44. 


Read Ephesians 4 : 25-32. 


Prayer: Forgive us, O Lord, our selfish anger toward those 
who may have done or wished us evil. May we forgive as we hope 
for forgiveness. Forgive us also for our selfish complacency in 
the face of those evils which destroy the lives of Thy children. 
Help us to be aware of wrong conditions only that, in the spirit of 
Jesus, we may seek to remove or correct them. Amen. 


Sunday, April 19 
Physical conditions must be studied and safeguarded. 


Know ye not that your body is a temple of the Holy Spirit? 
—1 Corinthians 6 : 19. 


It is a well established fact that body and mind react con- 
stantly upon each other. Mental states are reflected in bodily 
conditions, and bodily conditions have a definite effect upon the 
mind. To assert that either shall be treated to the exclusion 
of the other is to err greatly. Both must be given consideration. 
Is the patient tired, exhausted, ill or run-down physically? It 
is neither fair nor reasonable, if so, to expect that person to be 
normal and healthy in mind or to react normally to the usual 
stimuli. Rest, relaxation, treatment, are called for. Let us 
play fair with this amazing organism called the human body. 
Paul spoke truly in describing it as a temple of the Spirit. 


For I shall yet praise him, who is the health of my counte- 
nance, and my God.—Psalm 42:11. 


Read Mark 6 : 30-32. 


Prayer: Our Father God, we thank Thee for our bodies, for 
their beauty, strength and fitness for the work of life. May we 
keep them clean and strong, devoted as a living sacrifice to the 
service of Thy kingdom. Amen. 

* * * 


THE UNIVERSALIST LOYALTY FELLOWSHIP 


Dr. Walter H. Macpherson, president of the Universalist 
General Convention, in a message to his congregation at Joliet, 
Illinois, deals cogently with a basic problem affecting the very 
life of the Universalist Church. He calls attention to the major 
role played by Christian church members in serving and sup- 
porting community benevolences and welfare agencies, and he 
raises the question, ‘“Where would the Community Chest and all 
it represents be without the support of the churches?” (He 
might with equal relevancy have included educational institu- 
tions and even property values as receiving sustaining support 
from the churches.) 

Quoting further from Dr. Macpherson’s message: 

I know there are members of certain fanatic sects 

who give one-tenth of their income “to the Lord,” i. e. 

to their particular little sect, and in turn do nothing 

for such expressive agencies of religion as are represented 

in the community. On the other hand there are Chris- 

tians, especially in the Liberal Church, who are so 

given to giving to every other agency of good works, 
that they think they have nothing left for their church. 
And the result? The fountain heads are drying up, 

and it is only a question of time when “‘secularization”’ 

and all its attendant tyrannies will supplant the free- 


dom that it has been the chief glory of the Liberal 
Church to inspire and support. 

A man who spends his principal will have nothing 
with which to earn interest. Who eats the seed corn 
will have nothing to plant for a harvest. Deny the 
church means with which to train worthy successors 
to the saints and servants of God, and you will soon 
have a generation of “pleasant pagans” indifferent even 
to good works, and concerned about nothing but their 
own welfare, the while they sow the wind that produces 
the whirlwind, even as did their prototypes in France in 
the eighteenth century, and in Russia of the nineteenth 
century. 

Yes, ‘Faith without works is dead.” 

But, there will be few works without faith. 

Let’s think it over, and preserve a happy balance 
and the golden mean. 


In the foregoing quotation from -The Joliet Universalist 
there is a message for the whole church, of equal pertinence to 
those who are able to give in small or large degree, in keeping 
with their ability, to the support of the Liberal Church. We 
shall do well if we “think it over, and preserve a happy balance, 
and the golden mean,” as Dr. Macpherson counsels his congre- 
gation. The urgency is that we do something in harmony with 
this counsel. 

The Universalist Loyalty Fellowship affords most of our 
people an opportunity to sustain the general activities of the 
denomination, and to assist in carrying forward the program 
of the whole church. The $10 membership fee is within the 
ability of most of our people to meet. If five percent of our 
constituency would unite with the Fellowship, the constructive 
benefit would be felt by every local church, and it would invig- 
orate all of our out-reach into essential fields of Christian service. 

One of our devoted Universalist women, writing from the 
confinement of her home after a long siege of illness from a 
broken back and other injuries occasioned by a reckless driver 
who struck her down, rejoices to be able to “‘renew her member- 
ship in the Loyalty Fellowship.”’ 

The dean of a liberal arts college at a well-known university 
writes: ‘I am glad to enclose ten dollars for renewal of my mem- 
bership in the Loyalty Fellowship.” 

Several of our ministers who have borne heavy economic 
burdens during the depression have again given of their small 
income to ally themselves with this fellowship of service. 

Numerous men and women, generous and loyal in their 
appreciation of the need of putting “‘first things first,” are re- 
newing their memberships and upholding the hands of Conyen- 
tion officials. 

One who is not of our denomination, recently, in generous 
appreciation of the faith of a beloved mother and a devoted aunt, 
gave a memorial of ten memberships in the Loyalty Fellowship. 

The Christian Leader generously carries this message to its 
readers and affords the Board of Trustees of the General Con- 
vention this opportunity to invite our people to join the Fellow- 
ship, thereby giving valued cooperation to the Convention for 
the benefit of the whole church and its common task. 

A list of new and renewed memberships follows: 


Mrs. Myrtle G. Adams, Kingsley, Pa. 

Miss A. Louise Barker, Cambridge, Mass. 

A. Ingham Bicknell, Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. A. N. Blackford, Bridgeport, Conn. 

Dr. George F. Brewster,* Northport, L. I., N. Y. 
In memory of: 


Georgiana Harriot. 

Mary E. Harriot Brewster. 
Julia Harriot, 

Susan Harriot. 

Abigail Harriot. 


*Paid for ten memberships. 
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Arthur L. Butler, West Somerville, Mass. 
Mrs. F. A. Carlton, Arlington, Mass. 

The Cary Family, Tokyo, Japan. 

Rev. O. G. Colegrove, Mitchellville, Iowa. 
Mrs. Estelle B. Davis, Litchfiell, Ill. 

Mrs. B. W. Davis, Brookline, Mass. 

Rev. Lewis B. Fisher, D. D., Chicago, Ill. 
George A. Friedrich, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Victor A. Friend, Melrose, Mass. 

Mrs. Victor A. Friend, Melrose, Mass. 

Mrs. Frank H. Gage, Swampscott, Mass. 
Mrs. Ella H. Gay, Upper Darby, Pa. 

Rev. George A. Gay, Girard, Pa. 

Herbert D. Goff, Edgewood, R. I. 

Miss Belle L. Gorton, Chicago, Ill. 

Miss Carrie M. Hale, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Miss Lena L. Hale, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Robert W. Hill, Salem, Mass. 

Mrs. Annie G. Hopkins, Provincetown, Mass. 
-Rev. George E. Huntley, D. D., Peabody, Mass, 
Ernest C. Jones, West Somerville, Mass. 
Junior Alliance, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Arthur E. Mason, Newton Highlands, Mass. 
Rev. Lee S. McCollester, D. D., Tufts College, Mass. 
J. P. Mead, Kent, Ohio. 

George M. Moore, Marlboro, Mass. 

Mrs. Theresa H. Patterson, Pasadena, Calif. 
Fred B. Perkins, Providence, R. I. 

Miss Clara B. Pitcher, Washington, D. C. 
Mrs. Grace Morrison Poole, Brockton, Mass. 
Eben Prescott, Braintree, Mass. 

Rhode Island Universalist Convention. 
William L. Ricketts, Monson, Mass. 

Miss Grace Roberts, Mt. Pleasant, Iowa. 
‘Miss Caroline A. Sawyer, Cambridge, Mass. 
Miss Chloris Shade, Joliet, Ill. 

Rey. A. I. Spanton, Akron, Ohio. 

R. B. Stoutenburgh, Newark, N. J. 

Harold E. Sweet, Attleboro, Mass. 

Rev. Bruce Swift, D. D., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Frank P. Symonds, Salem, Mass. 

Miss Lantie Tifft, Springfield, Mass. 

Miss Alice S. Young, Somerville, N. J. 


* * * 


KAGAWA FACES THE CROWD 


To Norway goes Kagawa this summer, to address the twelfth 
~World’s Sunday School Convention, which is to be held at Oslo 
-under the patronage of King Haakon VII. Representing the 

United States on the program will be Dean Luther A. Weigle of 
“Yale Divinity School. Carl J. Hambro, president of Norway’s 
- parliament and well known for leadership in the Oxford Groups, 
-will also be a leading speaker. 

Toyohiko Kagawa’s inhumanly difficult speaking and travel 
- schedule in the United States is at about its half-stage. Ahead 
of the dynamic and diminutive Japanese Christian leader are 
“many strategic address dates in New York State and in New 

England. 

A Kagawa address breaks all the rules for pulpit oratory. 

“To begin with, on this tour Kagawa is not directly joining the 
Oxford Groups, the Salvation Army, the forthcoming Preaching 
Mission of the evangelical denominations, and hosts of other 
agencies, in a presentation of personal religion. He is talking 
about the obligation of churches, as organized groups, and of 
Christian families, as earners and spenders, to throw their sup- 

_port to cooperative buying and selling. He speaks rapidly, some- 
times rather softly, with few gestures. 

Some believe Kagawa’s greatest role is that of a distin- 
guished convert to Christian faith coming as something like a 
missionary from the East to call upon America to accept more 
- uncompromisingly the Christian spirit and principles of unselfish 


conduct in daily living. But the fire and intensity of the man, 
who is one of the hardiest specimens that has campaigned Amer- 
ica in any cause, do not fail to leave their mark on those who hear 
him. He is giving the message he considers most vital to break 
down some of the barriers between classes within the Christian 
Church. It is too early to determine what Kagawa has done to 
urge on America’s cooperatives to growth and courage, but at 
any rate he is being heard! Surely no visitor from the Orient 
has faced more crowded halls.—Davis News Service. 
* * * 


JANUS-FACED VERBAL MONSTROSITY 


Any one who has been perplexed on reading ‘‘and-or” in 
insurance policies or legal papers should be heartened. The 
Wisconsin Supreme Court can’t figure it out either. 

In one of the most biting decisions the tribunal has ever 
handed down, Justice Chester A. Fowler took lawyers to task 
for the use of puzzling word combinations. The case involved 
an insurance policy invoked to recover costs of compensation 
awarded to an employe of the Sturgeon Bay Company who was 
injured by a truck. The court had to decide whether C. D. 
Brower “‘and-or” the Sturgeon Bay Company was indemnified 
under the policy. 

“Tt is manifest,’”’ Justice Fowler wrote, ‘‘that we are con- 
fronted with the task of first construing ‘and-or,’ that befuddling 
nameless thing, that janus-faced verbal monstrosity, neither 
word nor phrase, the child of a brain of some one too lazy or too 
dull to know what he did mean, now commonly used by lawyers 
in drafting legal documents, through carelessness or ignorance or 
as a cunning device to conceal rather than express a meaning 
with a view to furthering the interest of their clients. We have 
observed the ‘thing’ in statutes, in the opinions of the courts, 
and in briefs of counsel, some learned and some not.’’—Boston 
Herald. 

* * * 
“DAY AND NIGHT SHALL NOT CEASE” 
George Lawrence Parker 


I hope I shall not miss too much, 

When I am called from earth, 

The steady march of sober days, 

Time’s endless lines of stately slaves 
That, shackled at the brows with sunrise 
And at the feet with darkness, 

Have made my soul for many years 

Their traffic lane as they pursue their way 
From the future to the past, and turn 
What once was destiny into history. 


When I am called from earth 

I hope I shall not miss too much the nights, 
Whose feathery sweep upon the soul 

Has been so long to me like cleansing brooms, 
Hung down from heaven on chains of stars, 
To purge with piercing light my thought 

And cleanse it from the dust of toil. 

Swinging in darkness they brought light, 

And powdered incense of high desire, 

And visions veiled yet crystal clear, 

And then, swung back on hinges of necessity, 
They left me face to face with daylight, 
Where in drab action shone a star or two 

To tell me that the vision was not vain. 

If in some high exalted place 

I fail to find the returning sweep 

Of nights that come all silent one by one, 
Nights that turn the past into the future, 
And point shadowed fingers toward what may be 
But has not been, in memory of their dearness 
I hope that in some dazzling heaven 

There yet will be some patches of the dark 
To remind me of the nights that were, 

Before I left the earth. 
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Without the shadow of a doubt, our loved ones, who have 
gone into the Great Unknown with their larger opportunity and 
finer understanding of life, seek to make our lives richer and fuller. 
Several months after my mother died, I returned one evening 
after a long day of work and lay down upon my couch without 
even removing coat or hat. Tired, almost to exhaustion, sleep 
came quickly as a comforter. It may have been an hour, when, 
still sleeping, I felt a kiss on my forehead—ever so light the 
touch, and distinctly heard the voice of my mother saying, “I 
kiss you good-night every night, but you don’t know it.””, Why 
not! Love cannot die, nor can it be far away, and the love that 
has blessed us all through the years will still bless us and help us 
over the hard places. Though the waters are deep, an angel by 
our side, ‘‘nearer than hands or feet,” will calm and steady us as 
bravely and joyously we walk until the time when the Master 
calls and we, too, shall smile our way into the Great Beyond.— 


Florence H. Perin. 
* * * 


YOU NEVER WOULD GUESS 


The game of ‘Who Wrote This?” may have plenty of in- 
terest, and sometimes mystery makes its zest more pungent. 

Read, as an experiment, this statement by a living American 
editor: 

It is generally understood that the ‘“‘reds’’ are 
wicked, seeking to destroy our practically perfect form 
of government, and divide up all the money. 

Nevertheless, you almost feel sorry for them, read- 
ing about the ‘‘drive’”’ planned against them. 

Michael F. Shannon, “‘grand exalted ruler’’ of the 
Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks, says, ‘‘the is- 
sue is between the Stars and Stripes and the red flag.”’ 
Love of country and flag is the Elks’ specialty, and the 
grand exalted ruler will let loose 500,000 Elks against 
the “reds.” ' 

Then there are the war veterans, all against com- 
munism, determined that those ‘‘reds” shall not tear 
down what the veterans have preserved, and the Knights 
of Columbus, as well organized, as determined, a body as 
there is on earth, and most intelligently led, are against 
the “reds.” 

There are also the Baptists, Methodists, Christian 
Scientists, Seventh Day Adventists, all anti-commun- 
istic, not forgetting the capitalists, that thin, golden 
line around the corner of Broad and Wall Streets, New 
York, small in numbers, but fierce in their resolve to 
hang on to what they have left. 

How the “reds’’ survive at all, how they can be 
such a menace to flag and country in the face of such 
odds, is the puzzle. There must be able men among 
them. 


What ‘‘red sympathizer’ wrote it? Lewis Hartman, of 
Zion's Herald? Paul Hutchinson of The Christian Century? 
William H. Phelps, of the Michigan Advocate? Kirby Page? Ber- 
ton Braley? Oswald Garrison Villard? Rexford Tugwell? 

No, children, no. This spoofing of the red-baiters was 
written by that prince of journalistic hired men, Arthur Brisbane, 
William Randolph Hearst’s number one echo. 

Though written under his ‘“Today” syndicate heading, it 
was not written yesterday, but almost a year and a half ago. 

At that time the present Hearst drive to keep Stalin from 
being elected to Congress and for other purposes, had not begun. 
Brother Brisbane probably knows better than to write that way 
now. 

But he came unexpectedly near to suggesting a simple and 
sobering truth. The one sure way to make red propaganda for- 
ever harmless in this country is to beat—as we so easily may— 
the reds of Russia at their own game. 

We could soon put a wide gap between ourselves and them 
in the race for better living conditions for all the people. And 
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every improvement in American life would be another nail in the 
coffin of red propaganda.— Northwestern Christian Advocate. 


ae te oe 
STARLIGHT AND CARLYLE DYING 


For the last three years we in America have had transmitted 
glimpses of a thin-bodied, lonesome, wifeless, childless, very old 
man, lying on a sofa, kept out of bed by indomitable will, but, of 
late, never well enough to take the open air. I have noted this 
news from time to time in brief descriptions in the papers. A 
week ago I read such an item just before I started out for my 
customary evening stroll between eight and nine. In the fine, 
cold night, unusually clear (Feb. 5, 1881), as I walked some open 
grounds adjacent, the condition of Carlyle, and his approaching 
—perhaps even then actual—death, filled me with thoughts 
eluding statement, and curiously blending with the scene. The 
planet Venus, an hour high in the west, with all her volume and 
luster recovered (she has been shorn and languid for nearly a year) 
including an additional sentiment I never noticed before—not 
merely voluptuous, Paphian, steeping, fascinating—no, with 
calm commanding seriousness and hauteur—the Milo Venus 
now. Upward to the Zenith, Jupiter, Saturn, and the moon 
past her quarter, trailing in procession, with the Pleiades fol- 
lowing, and the constellation Taurus, and red Aldebaran. Nota 
cloud in heaven. Orion strode through the southeast, with his 
glittering belt—and a trifle below hung the sun of the night, Sirius. 
Every star dilated, more vitreous, nearer than usual. Not as in 
some clear nights when the larger stars entirely outshine the 
rest. Every little star or cluster just as distinctly visible, and 
just as high. Berenice’s hair showing every gem, and new ones. 
To the northeast and north the Sickle, the Goat and Kids, 
Cassiopeia, Castor and Pollux, and the two Dippers. While 
through the whole of this silent indescribable show, inclosing 
and bathing my whole receptivity, ran the thought of Carlyle 
dying. (To soothe and spiritualize, and, as far as may be, solve 
the mysteries of death and genius, consider them under the stars 
at midnight.) 

And now that he has gone hence, can it be that Thomas 
Carlyle, soon to chemically dissolve in ashes and by winds, re- 
mains an identity still? In ways perhaps eluding all the state- 
ments, lore, and speculations of ten thousand years—eluding all 
possible statements to mortal sense—does he yet exist, a definite, 
vital being, a spirit, an individual—perhaps now wafted in space 
among those stellar systems, which, suggestive and limitless as 
they are, merely edge more limitless, far more suggestive systems? 
I have no doubt of it. In silence, of a fine night, such questions 
are answered to the soul_—Walt Whitman. Quoted by the Oxford 
Book of English Prose. 


A WISE MAN ON FLAG SALUTES 


In San Francisco two dozen children refused to salute the 
flag. Their parents are members of a sect called Jehovah’s 
Witnesses, which regards the salute as a form of idolatry. That 
view may seem silly to most of us, but everyone has a right to his 
beliefs. 

Fortunately, San Francisco has a wise man, not a fanatic, 
as superintendent of schools, E. A. Lee. Lee refused to punish 
these children and instead instructed his teachers: 

“Saluting the flag is part of the course in citizenship. But 
the object of the course in citizenship is to make children love 
their country, not fear it.’’ 

And compulsion never created love-——New York Post. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


THE PUBLIC CAN GET THE REPORT 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Two years ago Unitarian churches provided for a Com- 
mission of Appraisal. The work of that commission is almost 
completed, and its findings will be published about April 15 in a 
volume entitled “‘Unitarians Face a New Age.” 

As there have been inquiries as to the general availablity 
of the volume, the commission wishes to say that copies will be 
sent immediately on publication to editors of the religious press. 
The commission’s work has greatly benefited by the study of 
similar surveys that have been made by other religious groups, 
and it is hoped that this survey may in turn prove of value to 
others. 

The report, which will be an octavo volume of something 
over 350 pages, can be obtained by the public at $2.00 a copy on 
orders sent before publication to the Unitarian Commission of 
Appraisal, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 

The commission consisted of eight members, two Unitarian 
ministers—the Rev. Frederick M. Eliot of St. Paul and the Rey. 
James Luther Adams of Wellesley Hills—Dr. Aurelia H. Rein- 
hardt, president of Mills College, Dr. Samuel B. Capen, consult- 
ant, chancellor of the University of Buffalo, Walter Prichard 
Eaton of the Department of the Drama, Yale University, Fred- 
eric G. Melcher, editor of the Publishers’ Weekly, and two mem- 
bers from outside the denomination—James Bissett Pratt, pro- 
fessor of Philosophy at Williams College, and Edward C. Linde- 
man, New York School of Social Work. The professional staff 
has included Dr. H. Paul Douglass, director of the survey, and 
John J. Hader, technical assistant, both well known for their 
contributions to religious and social research. 

The volume will include studies in Church Leadership, Or- 
ganization, Doctrine, Education, Publication, Church Extension, 
Theological Training, etc., as well as special studies on the func- 
tions of Unitarianism by Dr. Pratt and by Dr. Lindeman, on 
worship by Dr. Reinhardt, and on international relations by Dr. 
Louis C. Cornish. 

Frederic G. Melcher. 


* * 


AN EXHORTATION FOR TEMPERANCE, NOT DICTA- 
TION 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

An editorial, Feb. 15, “Repent —’” while granting sincerity 
conveys an idea you have a correspondent somewhat fanatical, 
intolerant, and dictatorial. I don’t think you really mean it, yet 
this review may clear up a misapprehension of my attitude toward 
those who drink or sanction drinking. 

Many are grateful to our editor for kind words, sacrifice, 
honest purpose to serve to the limit of strength, readiness to admit 
error and steadfast adherence to that which he does not believe 
to be error. He asked about ‘‘misjudgment upon millions of 
noble people . . . . who think it no more wrong to drink wine 
and beer than we do to drink water.” ‘‘Misjudgment” is not 
upon their nobility. It is simply that they would be more noble 
to quit, they ought to think about it, and it would be a Christian 
act to get them to thinking. 

Evidence is conclusive that alcohol as a drink in any quantity 
is injurious to the drinker or society, or to both. Why then 
should not every church member, particularly ministers, stand 
squarely upon a safety first platform of abstinence and prohibi- 
tion? Why condemnation for saying so? 

The Council for Moderation failed because its backers did 
not see what the liquor crowd quickly did—the sophistry of fight- 
ing excess by virtually encouraging moderate drinking. It is the 
old, old story of conduct based upon expediency instead of faith, 
accounting for more than a century of failures, including repeal. 

Expediency expends its energy trying to suppress effects, 
instead of removing causes. It is a weakness associated with 
liberalism which, over anxious to conform to the ‘needs of the 


times,” gets out of sight of the righteousness born of faith, wind- 
ing itself up, reasoning in circles, getting nowhere. 

John Doe, drunkard. Rare happenings give True Friend 
leverage to pry him loose from drink. Friend finds the man will 
not listen to abstinence and thinks he may persuade him to mod- 
eration. Canit be done? Ifso, will John stick? If he does, good. 
Exceptionally good. To alleviate drink-caused poverty, disease 
and crime is charity. But forget not the weakness and temptation 
of John Doe, nor that moderation is the cause, not the remedy, 
for excess. Remember that ease of getting liquor, respectability 
of law, and sanction of moderate drinking by church members, 
are stumbling blocks for the feet of unlucky John Doe. 

I think that if church members would educate themselves 
upon what alcohol is and does their light would shine for absti- 
nence and to outlaw the liquor traffic. As long as they do not, 
the drink evil will neither be controlled nor destroyed. Many 
could be saved now from the hell into which marvelous decep- 
tions of drink are dragging them. 

Our editor well and truly says: “‘The dreadful business calls 
for great wisdom and public spirit to handle it.’’ It does, and 
for more. That more is a faith in God above and a love to neigh- 
bor that will not compromise with nor be compromised by a 
criminal and an enemy that rivals war as a murderer of men and 
destroyer of civilization. ‘‘Fanatical!’? There are those who 
think it only consistency with the vows of ordination and loyalty 
to the church. 

The editor declines to accept definition of faith and Christian 
duty. Extreme dogmatism but doctrinally sound. Faith and 
duty must be voluntary. The words of your correspondent taken 
as dictatorial might be if written by a despot in position to en- 
force his commands. Written by an iolated Universalist to Head- 
quarters would be better understood, from a literary standpoint, 
as intended exhortation, even pleading for what the writer be- 
lieves necessary for the salvation (righteousness) of all men, 
and for the church which so contends—or did once. 

No need to ask pardon for asserting superior knowledge 
of what progressive liberalism is. Would not our good editor, 
himself, after due reflection, hesitate to dispute the assertion by 
and to whomsoever made? We who have read the Leader and 
predecessors, studied old and the latest expositions, heard ser- 
mons, orations, and oration-sermons by representative leaders 
and others, meditated proceedings of various liberal gatherings, 
toiled and sacrificed for the kingdom, and wept for the decline 
of our Zion, now feel fairly certain of one thing it is not; progres- 
sive liberalism is not license. One thing I dare say it is, is con- 
fusion worse confounded. And add, progressive liberalism awaits 
unity in definition of faith and Christian duty. 

E. P. Unum. 


What all this means is that the writer thinks the editor is 
too lenient in his judgment of Universalists who believe in tem- 
perance rather than abstinence, and who believe in some control 
of the liquor traffic other than prohibition. Also that he is too 
lenient in his judgment of unbelievers, i. e., those who do not be- 
lieve about God and Christ as this writer believes. In his view 
it is not enough to preach abstinence. One must attack mod- 
erate drinkers for their drinking. It is not enough to preach 
theism. One must separate himself from humanists. The general 
attitude of the editor is so constantly revealed in his work that 
he thinks it unnecessary to make any defense. 

The Editor. 
* * 
A MISSIONARY 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

The Leader is everything to me. I regard it above all other 
reading matter. The copy sent my sister does some fine mis- 
sionary work in a Presbyterian neighborhood. 


Jennie B. Hitchcock. 
Osage, Iowa. 
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A Psychologist Becomes Religious 


The Return to Religion. By Henry C. 
Link. (Macmillan. $1.75.) 


The author is a consulting psychologist 
of considerable experience. He drifted 
away from religion in college days and 
settled down to a scientific detachment, 
not to say, disillusionment; but in the 
course of his counseling work with indi- 
viduals he came to find himself advising 
that they should establish definite rela- 
tions with some church. He found that 
his advice was fundamentally that which 
religion would offer men, that they should 
accept certain practical obligations, asso- 
ciate intimately and in concrete activities 
with groups of their fellows, and apply to 
their own lives the disciplines which rest 
on deep convictions. And he also found 
that his own weaknesses had their roots 
in the attitude which he had most reason 
to deplore in others who turned to him for 
psychological advice. So he himself turned 
to the church, and now reports that re- 
ligious convictions have again become cen- 
tral in his life. “‘A great variety of inci- 
dents . . . . forced me to realize that the 
findings of psychology in respect to per- 
sonality and happiness were largely a 
rediscovery of old religious truths.” 

Perhaps the findings of psychology re- 
ferred to can be summed up by saying that 
the problem of happiness is ultimately one 
of escaping from the inevitable and natural 
selfishness of the earliest years, in which 
the child is struggling to survive and to 
achieve an independent existence, and 
achieving a right relation to other people. 
In technical terms, the introvert has to 
become an extrovert. This can happen 
only when the individual recognizes obliga- 
tions which arise outside of himself, works 
in cooperation with other persons, and 
feels his responsibility to a God who isa 
fixed center for his interests and aspira- 
tions. And Dr. Link finds that modern 
psychology places the emphasis where 
Christianity has, at its best, always 
placed it, upon work, on doing things 
as contrasted with thinking, self-analysis, 
or talking oneself out of difficulties. 

This central thesis is illustrated by fre- 
quent references to cases in Dr. Link’s 
experience. There is a great deal of com- 
mon sense in his exposition of the implica- 
tions of this conviction, and the book con- 
stitutes a commentary on the Christian 
doctrine. He that loseth his life for my 
sake shall find it. From a psychological 
point of view, says Dr. Link, the phrase 
for my sake” may be interpreted as 
representing a set of values which tran- 
scend the individual. 

Of course such a thesis involves a criti- 
cism of the gospel of self-expression, so- 
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called. And it is not difficult to ridicule 
that gospel and its more extreme applica- 
tions in education. Many of us who feel 
that the shift of emphasis in education 
has been sound and welcome are quite pre- 
pared to admit that the new ideals can 
be so distorted and so foolishly applied 
that good people can be led far astray. 
It is true of some of the products of the 
newer methods that they have in the course 
of adult experience found that “‘oneself, as 
an object of attention, is not sufficient for 
success; that doing things they liked and 
avoiding those they disliked, led to a sense 
of inferiority and an emotional hell. In 
trying to find their lives in their own way 
they had lost them.” But it is always 
possible for the pendulum to swing too 
far the other way, and we feel that Dr. 
Link is a victim of such a reaction. Close 
acquaintance with the ‘progressive edu- 
cation movement” hardly justifies the 
sweeping statement that it has “failed to 
codify the forms of self-expression which 
are desirable and those which are not.” 
In a sense, yes. It does not attach much 
value to codification. Morality has suf- 
fered in the past a good deal from the 
freezing of standards into codes. But it 
certainly has reached conclusions as to the 
behavior and the attitudes which should 
be encouraged, and the best schools repre- 
sentative of the movement have incor- 
porated into their procedures the results of 
very careful thought on the subject. Those 
who are contributing most to the move- 
ment would admit that place must be 
found for discipline, especially for self- 
discipline, but they could not endorse the 
view of Dr. Link that parents should turn 
to religion as a source of help in the up- 
bringing of children because the church 
can supply a form of ‘‘pressure” in the 
establishment of basic habits, or because 
the Ten Commandments and the teachings 
of Jesus give parents ‘‘a certainty and an 
authority with their children which they 
otherwise lack.’”’ It was not so that Jesus 
used the little children! 

Dr. Link has swung over to a strongly 
critical attitude towards the social en- 
thusiasms of the modern church. He sees 
in the desire to change the social order an 
indication of an inferiority complex on the 
part of the reformers. People who suffer 
from personal failure want to change their 
environment, their families, rather than 
themselves. Just so, he feels, the church’s 
programs of social reconstruction repre- 
sent a rationalization of the weakness of 
the church’s leaders. After quoting in 
full a resolution on the social gospel and 
economic problems voted by the General 
Council of Congregational and Christian 
Churches, Dr. Link goes so far as to 
say, first, that the program seems to him 
diametrically opposed to the teachings of 
Jesus, and, secondly, that it can be inter- 
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preted to mean: ‘‘We, the ministry, have 
failed in the mission of Jesus. . . . Since 
we have been unable to instil into people 
the basic habits of religion, the economic 
system must be at fault. Therefore we 
advocate the changing of the economic 
system.”’ We should much like to be 
present at a round table discussion be- 
tween Dr. Link and half a dozen repre- 
sentative ministers of our acquaintance! 

Obviously, the book is provocative. Its 
semi-autobiographical character may jus- 
tify the frequent first. person singular, but. 
it is not the sort of book doctors would 
consider it proper for one of their number 
to write. Perhaps the standards of the 
medical profession are too rigid, but even 
those doctors who are most sympathetic 
towards the work of the practical psychol- 
ogist would wish the author had achieved 
a somewhat more objective technique in 
utilizing his ‘‘cases.”’ Those who are 
least ready to return to religion will ques- 
tion the validity of the pragmatic standard 
implied in some of the author’s statements. 
“T believe in God because I have found 
that without the belief in someone more 
important than themselves, people fail 
to achieve their own potential importance.’” 
Perhaps that is not the worship of a brazen 
image, but it makes one wonder what God 
would think of the sentiment! 


* * 


THE CHIP BASKET 


Some one remarked that “prayer doesn’t 
cost anything.” It will cost a lot if we 
pray hard enough. 

Rev. Robert G. Armstrong, secretary 
for the New Hampshire Congregational 
Conference, was a welcome visitor re- 
cently. Incidentally he remarked that the 
Leader is one of the best of religious jour- 
nals. He is good authority. Also came 
Mr.and Mrs. Hayden and Miss Eaton from 
Dover with a message of good cheer from 
the Dover church, saying it with flowers. 

The Ladies’ Howard Circle of our 
Nashua church had the pleasure of having 
Mrs. Isaac Smith as speaker at their 
March meeting. 

The women of our Dover church held 
their dedication service on the evening of 
March 26, with a fellowship supper, fol- 
lowed by addresses. The attendance was. 
gratifyingly large. 

Rey. A. A. Blair in his Bulletin makes a 
strong appeal to his people to help in the 
time of crisis. Some of the advertised 
social events have been canceled, and con- 
tributions for flood relief solicited. 

Mrs. Grace Morrison Poole was speaker 
at the dedication service of the women of 
our Portsmouth church. Mrs. Frances 
Chatterton presided, and Mrs. Marion 
Wood-—of the executive board of the New 
Hampshire State Convention—was chair- 

(Continued on page 477) 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon St., Boston 


THE MOVIES AND WORLD PEACE 


Among the many services rendered by 
the National Council for the Prevention of 
War, headquarters in Washington, D. C., 
is the publication of a monthly bulletin 
reporting evidences of militaristic propa- 
ganda in current films and newsreels. 
In addition to comments and interpreta- 
tions are suggestions of ways in which the 
average citizen can give expression to his 
approval or disapproval according to the 
types of films he sees. The following re- 
port from the March issue is much more 
encouraging than some have been. 

Newsreels: The past few weeks have 
witnessed a slight lessening of militarism 
in the newsreels. The various releases 
have presented fairly well-rounded pro- 
grams of current events without undue 
emphasis on the military. For example, 
when the recent Japanese militarists’ 
coup was recorded, it was done so in a 
straightforward reportorial manner, with 
the fact mentioned that the liberals had 
been the winners at the recent elections. 

These slightly encouraging words are 
not to be taken as an indication that over- 
night the trend has changed, but that per- 
haps the producers are beginning to feel 
the pulse of the public sentiment toward 
peace, and they are permitting their news 
films to reflect this sentiment. 

Paramount News this week reports an 
occurrence in Mexico which further bears 
out the nationwide peace demand. A 
passage in the Bible, “They shall beat their 
swords into ploughshares” (Isaiah 2 : 4), 
is the title used to explain the sequence 
wherein we are shown how in Mexico 
armaments of every description are being 
smelted and turned into farm implements. 
There are glimpses of a huge smelting 
plant, with guns, cannons, revolvers, 
swords, etc., being poured into roaring fur- 
naces, to emerge as useful iron farm tools. 
We see the finished machinery being dis- 
tributed to Mexican farmers, and lastly, the 
plows furrowing the fertile fields. Weapons 
originally made for the destruction of 
mankind have been converted into prac- 
tical aids to the earth in producing life- 
giving food. 

Suggestion: Let the editor of Para- 
mount News, New York City, know that 
such scenes are good screen material and 


are in tune with the demand for peace. 
* * 


PEACE STORIES CAN BE THRILLING 
TOO 


We have just received from Friendship 
Press a new book entitled ‘Victories of 
Peace,” by D. M. Gill and E. M. Pullen. 
Here are ten stories of friendship in action. 
The jacket carries this announcement: 
“These exciting adventures prove that 
heroic courage is to be found in the service 
of peace and goodwill as well as on the 
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ee EASTER y 
* * 
* O day of light and gladness, iy 
* Of prophecy and song, : 
* What thoughts within us waken, * 
* What hallowed mem’ries throng! 

* The soul’s horizon widens, 

* Past, present, future, blend; 

* And rises on our vision 

* The life that hath no end. 

* 


* 


Earth feels the season’s joyance; 
From mountain range to sea 

The tides of life are flowing 
Fresh, manifold, and free. 

In valley and on upland, 

By forest pathways dim, 

All nature lifts in chorus 

The resurrection hymn. 

x Frederick L. Hosmer. 


battlefield. They are true stories, hitherto 
but little known, about real men and 
women, most of whom are alive today. 
Teachers, ministers, workers in the fields 
of missions and of world peace, leaders of 
Boy and Girl Scouts, and others who are 
looking for fascinating new stories to tell, 
will welcome them. And they will thrill 
boys and girls of junior high school age 
and over who are fortunate enough to se- 
cure the book for their own reading.” 

A certain minister’s wife from Maine 
happened to be in the office the day this 
book arrived and asked for it at once. 
She will have it a few days, then it is 
yours to borrow for the asking. 

* o* 
WORLD’S SUNDAY SCHOOL CON- 
VENTION AT OSLO 


The World’s Sunday School Association 
will hold its twelfth quadrennial conven- 
tion in Oslo, Norway, this summer. The 
dates are July 6-12. In addition to being 
the first time the convention has met in a 
Scandinavian country, this year’s gather- 
ing also tops the record as being held 
“farthest north.” And not since 1913, 
when the Association went to Zurich, 
has its convention been held on the conti- 
nent. For these and many other reasons 
hundreds of Sunday school workers are 
looking forward to attendance at this 
meeting. 

The Rt. Rev. Johan Lunde, Bishop 
Primate of Norway, writes: ‘“‘We shall do 
our best to see that the delegates are well 
taken care of in our beautiful and beloved 
country. We are very happy to be able 
to relate that our country’s King, His 
Majesty Haakon VII, has promised to act 
as the Convention’s guardian.” Thus 
Norway is deeply conscious of the honor 
and responsibility bestowed upon the 


church school workers of that land in the 
coming of this World’s Convention in 1936. 
Church and state are happily combining 
to make the event a memorable one. 

Among several pre-convention and post- 
convention trips which have been planned 
in connection with this gathering, none is 
more appealing than the one offered by 
Prof. Albert E. Bailey. This will include a 
tour of northern Europe and England for a 
study of the masterpieces of religious 
painting, the great cathedrals, and the 
shrines associated with English and Ger- 
man hymn writers. Here is an opportunity 
for church school workers to increase their 
capital stock of information and inspiration 
that will illuminate all subsequent teach- 
ing. As we read the prospectus of this 
tour as well as the Convention program we 
find ourselves wishing that our leaders in 
local churches everywhere might take ad- 
vantage of these good things. 


* * 


DID YOU EVER THINK OF DOING 
THIS? 


The March 19 issue of Parish News, 
First Universalist Church, Canton, N. Y., 
announces two one-act plays to be pre- 
sented by the Parish Players the following 
week—“‘Bread” by Fred Hastman, and 
““Moonshine” by Arthur Hopkins. An- 
other item in the same bulletin reads as 
follows: 

““Members of our church school who are 
permitted to attend evening affairs are to 
be admitted free of charge to all perform- 
ances of the Players. This is part of our 
settled policy of trying to interest the 
younger folk in dramatics. We have to 
charge the older folks to cover such mat- 
ters as royalty, and lights and heat for the 
church. Don’t forget March 26! Be on 
hand to see these two fine little plays. In 
addition to the plays Robert Owens has 
promised to bring his Glee Club (sixteen 
young men) to sing for us.” 

KAGE 


HAS YOUR SCHOOL REPORTED? 


To the $699.42 in American Friendship 
offerings already received, $44.98 has been 
added during the past two weeks. The 
total is now $744.40. This will cover ex- 
penses at Suffolk School for twenty-one 
weeks anda day. Of the sixteen offerings 
received, Waltham’s cares for a day and a 
half, those from schools listed below for 
parts of a day: 

Colorado: Denver; Iowa: Mitchellville, 
Waterloo, Webster City; Kansas: Hutch- 
inson; Maine: Waterville; Massachusetts: 
Saugus, Swampscott; Michigan: Concord, 
Grand Rapids; New York: Cooperstown, 
Middletown; New Jersey: Newark; Penn- 
sylvania: Smithton; Vermont: Derby Line. 

While many schools have sent in their 
offerings, there are many others still to re- 
port. A word tothe wise... 
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Our Young People 


The National Y. P. C. U., 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


COMING STATE CONVENTIONS 


The Connecticut State Y. P. C. U. Con- 
vention will be held in Bridgeport on April 
18 and 19. 

The Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
State Y. P. C. U. Convention will be held 
in Peabody, Mass., April 25 and 26. 

The Ohio State Y. P. C. U. will have its 
convention on June 28 in Attica. 

* * 


INSTITUTE RATES 


Many inquiries have come in to the 
national office regarding rates for the 
summer institutes for young people. We 
expect to publish shortly a folder giving 
complete information about all institutes, 
including courses, faculty, rates and other 
details, but until this data is complete we 
can simply give in this column the rates 
that we know at present. 


Ferry Beach—July 18-25 


Board and lodging for seven days 
(twenty-one meals). These rates vary with 
the choice of dormitory. 

Tents, $18. 

Belmont, $14. 

Quillen Extension, $14. 

Quillen, $15 and $16. 

Underwood, $17 and $18. 

Rowland Hall, $18 double and $19 
single. 

(There is one room in Rowland Hall for 
four persons for $15 per person.) 

Special camping rates are available from 
the secretary of the Ferry Beach Park As- 
sociation, Robert F. Needham, 10 Win- 
throp Road, Arlington, Mass. 

There is a Ferry Beach Park member- 
ship fee of $1.00 which is not included in 
the above rates. The registration fee for 
the institute is not included in the above. 


Murray Grove—July 4-12 
There is a special rate to delegates to 
the 1936 Convention-Institute of $15 for 
- the eight days. For less than eight days 
the rate is $2.00 per day. These rates in- 
clude board and lodging. 
The convention registration fee is not 
included in the above rate. 


Isles of Shoals—August 15-22 


A special rate has been made for the 
delegates to the International Liberal 
Youth Conference at Star Island (Isles of 
Shoals) of $22 per person for the seven 
days of the Conference. This rate includes 
the boat fare from Portsmouth to Star 
Island and return. The rate does not in- 
clude the registration fee. 

Rates for the Mid West Institute and 
the Young People’s Institute of North 
Carolina have not yet been received at the 
office. When they come in we will publish 
them. 

For further information about any of 
these rates or other details of the institutes, 


address the Executive Secretary, 16 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


ek 


YOUR REACTIONS, PLEASE 
Our Program Department has sent out 
two sets of program suggestions for local 
group meetings. Another will go out to 


_ give suggestions for meetings after Easter. 


The committee would like very much to 


know if these bulletins have been of value 
to the local society and to the minister in 
his work with the group. Will those of 
you who have seen the material write and 
tell us what you think of it? Has it 
helped your group? Is it too advanced for 
your group or is it too elementary? Please 
give your frank opinions so that the com- 
mittee can have something on which to 
plan next year’s bulletins. 

Send your comments to the Program 
Committee Chairman, Rev. Harold H. 
Niles, 85 Cottage Street, Bridgeport, 
Connecticut. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


A CALENDAR AND NEW DRAMA- 
TIZATIONS 


The new Calendar of Remembrance 
should be on the desk or slipped into the 
Bible of every Universalist woman. This 
is a list of our ambassadors of good will, at 
home and abroad, their birthdays and 
their favorite scripture verses. It was 
prepared at the suggestion of our friends 
in Japan, who ask us to be with them in 
spirit and to pray with them. Addresses 
are included so that we may send them 
messages of greeting and encouragement. 
The calendar is beautifully printed, and 
will be distributed freely to all who will 
use it. What a tide of good will may 
move out toward those who are serving for 
us if we will all use this calendar as it is 
intended to be used! It will surely buoy 
them up to greater joy in larger accom- 
plishment. 

The pamphlet “Japan—Questions and 
Answers,” has been revised and reprinted. 
This is also to be given freely wherever it 
will be read. It is valuable to hand to 
those who are not thoroughly informed in 
regard to Universalist work in Japan and 
Korea and to refresh the minds of those 
who have read it occasionally. 

Mrs. Maude Lyon Cary has written a 
little play, ‘‘Lo, It Is I,’”? which Guild 
girls will enjoy giving, and which will 
make an admirable play reading for a 
Mission Circle program. The thought 
centers around a little Japanese artist who 
is trying to paint a picture of Jesus as he 
really looked. Mrs. Cary’s daughter, 
Regina Cary LaPoint, has written a play- 
let, ‘On Trial,’’ which is excellent, and 
more easily produced than “‘Lo, It Is I.” 
The two would make a perfect Japan pro- 
gram. They are to be mimeographed and 
will be sold for five cents each. 

“A Spring Opening” is the title of a 
playlet written to be used when missionary 
boxes are opened in the spring. It is light 
and a little frivolous, with a bit of serious 
thought underneath it all. This also is 
available in mimeographed form for five 
cents. Two copies are all that are really 
needed by each Circle using it. 

This will be all in the way of new litera- 
ture until next winter, but Miss Ruth 


Downing has promised to write a series 
of human interest stories which will appear 
on the W. N. M. A. page in the Christian 
Leader, and several Leaders saved is a 
pamphlet gained. 


* * 


JOHNSTOWN FLOOD RELIEF 


This title appears in a book called 
“Clara Barton, Humanitarian,” by Bacon- 
Foster. It is interesting to review our 
history of the Johnstown Flood, a flood 
which has been repeated during the past 
weeks to some extent. Under the above 
caption we read: ‘In May, 1889, Johns- 
town in Pennsylvania was swept away by 
an avalanche of water released by the 
breaking of a dam in the mountains. 
Clara Barton with a corps of experienced 
volunteers arrived on the first train from 
the East and reported for service to the 
astonished militia general in command, who 
was nonplused as to what he could do to 
make so great a lady comfortable. She 
was not long in convincing him she could 
care for herself and relieve him of many 
perplexities during the five months of her 
stay. Within a week carloads of lumber 
were arriving consigned to ‘Clara Barton’ 
that went into barracks to shelter the 
homeless inhabitants and a warehouse for 
incoming supplies of food and clothing.” 

From an editorial in the Johnstown 
Tribune of Nov. 1, 1889, reprinted in an 
editorial of the same paper on July 25, 
1916, we quote: 

“How shall we thank Miss Barton and 
the Red Cross for the help they have 
given us? It cannot be done; and if it 
could, Miss Barton does not want our 
thanks. She has simply done her duty 
as she saw it and received her pay—the 
consciousness of a duty performed to the 
best of her ability. To see us upon our 
feet, struggling forward, helping ourselves, 
caring for the sick and impoverished—that 
is enough for Miss Barton. Her idea has 
been fully worked out, all her plans are 
accomplished. What more could such a 
woman wish?” 

And again in March, 1936, we find the 
Red Cross immediately on the scene, 
bringing food, clothing, helping in every 
way in the work of rehabilitation. 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Dean Arthur I. Andrews of the Ferry 
Beach Institute of World Affairs, with 
Mrs. Andrews, has visited Universalist 
churches and people at Rocky Mount, 
Kinston, Clinton, Woodington, Red Hill, 
and Greensboro, N. C., and has made 
several addresses. 


Jeffrey Campbell, a graduate of the 
Theological School in St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity, is now on the staff of the Stu- 
dent Christian Movement, 167 Tremont 
St., Boston. 


Rey. Richard Bird of Southold, L. L., 
has accepted a call to the Universalist 
church in Norwich, Conn. 


Mrs. Nellie E. Friend of Melrose, Mass., 
has been elected to membership in the 
Boston Authors’ Club. 


Rey. James Lonsdale Dowson of Wood- 
stock, Vt., and Mrs. Dowson, were in Bos- 
ton the week of March 29, visiting their 
son. 


A daughter, Ruth Landor, was born in 
Boston, March 29, to Mr. and Mrs. George 
Landor Perin, Jr. 


George Henry Thorburn 3d, carrying 
eight and one-half pounds, started the 
race of life April 2, 1986. He is backed 
enthusiastically by Rev. George Henry 
Thorburn, 2d, and Mrs. Thorburn, and 
may be seen at the Universalist parsonage 
in Herkimer, N. Y. 


Rev: Thomas Chapman, Southern Uni- 
versalist missionary, who recently under- 
went a serious operation at the Georgia 
Baptist Hospital, Atlanta, Ga., is now 
much improved. 

Dean Lee S. McCollester preached the 
sermon at the noonday service Maundy 
Thursday at the Central Square Theater, 
Cambridge, under the auspices of a group 
of Central Square churches. 

Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., preached the 
sermon at the union service of the Protes- 
tant churches of Marlboro, Mass., Wednes- 
day, April 8. 

Horace Richardson, 
Universalist church, Barre, Vt., is in 
Phillips House, Massachusetts General 
Hospital, for treatment of a throat affec- 
tion. Mrs. Richardson is staying in a 
near-by hotel during her husband’s hos- 
pitalization. 

Dr. John Clarence Lee, while in Mis- 
sissippi, has made his headquarters on the 
farm of E. T. Kirkland, near the small 
town of Jllisville, where the Burrus 
Memorial Church is situated. There are 
several educational advantages in Hllis- 
ville, including an excellent high school- 
junior college. Mrs. Lee has organized 
the women, a wholly new venture and 
one which has been taken up with en- 


treasurer of the 


and Interests 


thusiasm. There were twenty-five at the 
first meeting and the congregation varies 
from forty-nine to sixty-seven, depending 
upon the weather and the state of the crop. 
Dr. Lee gives the baccalaureate in early 
April. The Lees will return to Stamford, 
Conn., the first of May. 


Rev. Samuel Gilbert Ayres, D. D., will 
preach for Dr. Huntley at Peabody, Mass., 
on Easter Sunday, Dr. Huntley finding it 
not wise yet to attempt it. 


Rey. Otto 8S. Raspe will carry out his 
plan for an annual exchange with Dr. 
Huntley of Peabody, April 19, some one 
taking Dr. Huntley’s place in Mr. Raspe’s 
pulpit. 


Dr. Roger F. Etz requests any who think 
daily devotional readings for the entire 
year a desirable project to communicate 
with him. 


Massachusetts 


Assinippi.—Hartwell Daley, student pas- 
tor. On Sunday evening, March 8, Prof. 
Alfred Cole of Tufts College conducted a 
candlelight communion service, preaching 
on “How Much Do We Care?” Sunday 
evening, March 15, one of the young 
people’s groups sponsored the showing of 
Dr. Potterton’s lecture, ‘“‘The Man Who 
Played God.” All the details of the lec- 
ture were cared for by a church school 
class, the story was read by the pastor, and 
the offering was used to carry on certain 
projects which the class is interested in. 
On Sunday evening, March 22, the people 
of the community had the privilege of 
listening to Rev. William Bradley Whit- 
ney, chaplain of the Massachusetts State 
Prison at Charlestown. There was a 
large attendance. One of the most en- 
couraging projects is the redecorating of 
the interior of the auditorium. The work 
is to be completed by Easter Sunday, 
when special services of rededication will 
be held. 

Provincetown.—Rev. Robert N. Ward, 
Th. D., pastor. Lively interest was 
manifested by all who attended the annual 
business meeting of the church held in the 
vestry Sunday evening, March 29. All 
reports made exhibited renewed interest. 
The pastor’s report was most encouraging. 
To cite one instance, during the five 
months Dr. Ward has been at the helm 
of this historic church, the average at- 
tendance for winter months has exceeded 
that of any year for more than a quarter 
of a century past. The slogan adopted 
(in keeping with the Washington plan) 
is ‘‘Members, more and better ones.’’ 
The following officers were elected: Trus- 
tees, William H. Healey, president, Mrs. 
Charles Smith, Harry A. West, Mrs. 
Harriet R. Paine, Gilbert Rich; clerk, Elsie 
F. Long; treasurer, Carrie A. Cowing; 


Sunday school superintendent, Josephine 
H. West; deacons, George W. Watson and 
William M. Smith; deaconesses, Mrs. 
Nellie W. Watson and Mrs. Salome A. 
Elder. 


Minnesota 


Rochester.—Rev. R. Homer Gleason, 
pastor. An outstanding event of the season 
was the ninetieth birthday anniversary of 
Miss Marion L. Sloan, only living charter 
member of the church. The Sloan family 
came to Rochester when this ‘medical 
center of the world” consisted of only a 
log hotel, a log store and post-office in one, 
a few log houses and two frame dwellings. 
The Sloans had been Universalists in New 
England and were among the most active 
workers when a Universalist group was 
formed here in 1860. Miss Marion Sloan 
became a school teacher when very young, 
and taught in Rochester’s first school. 
Most of the older residents of Rochester 
did their elementary school work under 
her guidance. A perfect lady, gentle and 
bright, Miss Sloan ranks at the top in 
popular respect. On the day before her 
birthday the White Shrine went to the 
Samaritan Hotel where Miss Sloan makes 
her home during the winter months, and 
had a dinner and afternoon party in her 
honor. At the church a reception was 
held Jan. 28 from three to six p.m. The 
church parlors were beautifully decorated 
and friends came in a steady stream, while 
many lovely gifts, floral tributes and mes- 
sages were received. The strength of this 
lady of ninety years may be seen from the 
fact that she went directly from the church 
to the Masonic Temple to attend a dinner 
given in her honor by the Past Matrons of 
the Eastern Star. This church is very 
proud of Miss Sloan, and deeply grateful 
for her long activity in it. All her life 
she has beautifully exemplified all the good 
things for which Universalism stands. 
She is a true intellectual and is blessed with 
the spirit of youth even at ninety. She 
does not live in the past, but thinks in 
terms of progress. She does not ask her 
minister to preach “old-fashioned”? Uni- 
versalist sermons, but is always eager to 
hear well considered discussions of religion 
in the light of modern knowledge. Univer- 
salism has been greatly blessed by the 
long and beautiful life of Marion L. Sloan. 


New York 


New York City—Washington Heights. 
Rey. Clarence J. Harris, pastor. We miss 
Dr. Potterton’s monthly call for church 
news, and refrain from sending reports 
ourselves, lacking a desire for self-praise. 
Today our church is known as it has never 
been known before. Following an im- 
promptu address at a mass meeting in 
which the pastor told of the little church, 
in the exact’ center of the Heights, carrying 
on a work of human brotherhood, groups 
of people came to us, resulting in the for- 
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mation of two or three weekly forums and 
public gatherings of benefit to the com- 
munity. Over 800 attended in one week, 
the pastor experiencing the delight of 
speaking for once to a crowded church. 
Our weekly bulletin and annual directory 
circulated generally in Greater New York 
have developed a community spirit, until 
now the church is known as ‘‘The Univer- 
salist Community Center.” Our boys’ 
vested choir celebrates, at Easter, its third 
year of continuous service, which has 
provided unusual musical programs every 
Sunday. The introduction of more of the 
ritual has added dignity and interest to the 
services. This church unites with the 
Community communion service to be 
held in the Collegiate Church, the pastor 
taking part in the service as usual. Dr. 
Htz’s visit gave new enthusiasm to our 
work, when he stated that he was through 
teaching sectarianism. We have been 
through for a long time, believing in doing 
good and inspiring humanity with a hap- 
pier outlook was a mission of Jesus. We 
have Jews who sit at the communion 
table with us, and are never found wanting 
in church work. Our Sunday audiences 
are small, so are all others uptown. If, 
however, we fill the church two or three 
times during the week, we believe each of 
those days is sacred to our cause. The 
leading Evangelical minister of the Heights 
has named the pastor ‘“‘Father Harris,” a 
title he has not resented, except it may 
suggest possible age. One hundred boys 
and girls met last week, not one of whom 
was born when we began our work here, 
and as one they resented the claim the 
minister is getting old. Becoming presi- 
dent of the ““Townsend Club” may change 
the sentiment. We would be pleased to 
mail our annual directory to anyone desir- 
ing a copy. A postal card will bring the 
request. Our property has again received 
a boost, as the new Post Office has been 
built half a block north of us. The property 
is rated by the bank today as worth eight 
times what was paid for it. 
Cradle 


* * 


FOXBORO PREPARES 


The little parish of Foxboro is taking 
seriously the responsibility of entertaining 
the Massachusetts Universalist Conven- 
tion May 13-14. 

The chairman of the trustees, Walter 
Fitts, and his board, are taking the lead. 
A committee of laymen is redecorating 
the interior of the church and making other 
repairs. Last fall the old paper on the 
walls of the church auditorium was re- 
moved and the walls were painted. The 
dilapidated ceiling of the church school 
room was taken down and waltex was put 
on, so as to make it safe to use the room. 
No workmen have been hired except elec- 
tricians for the new wiring in the church 
school room. 

The Ladies’ Aid has been cooperating 
fully with the laymen. 


A visitor to the parish says: “Every 
family connected with the Foxboro church 
is helping prepare for the convention. The 
loyal workers call themselves the C. C.’s, 
or Christ’s Carpenters.” 

Rev. Gilbert Andrew Potter of North 
Attleboro is now the minister, preaching at 
North Attleboro mornings and at Foxboro 


afternoons. 
ok * 


PUBLIC MEETING OF THE W. U. 
M. S. OF MASSACHUSETTS 


At the public meeting Friday, March 27, 
in the Attleboro Universalist church, the 
praise service was conducted by Mrs. 
Earle P. Robinson, formerly of the state 
board. This was followed by a cordial 
greeting extended by Mrs. W. W. Josselyn, 
president of the Attleboro Mission Circle. 
Mrs. Chester W. Polsey, of the state 
board, responded. 

A paper written by Mrs. Emery Ellis, 
state chairman of our work in North Caro- 
lina, was read by Mrs. Charles Ball. Mrs. 
Ellis could not be present on account of 
flood conditions. She told us that there 
would be a Woman’s Institute at Shelter 
Neck, N. C., after the Young People’s 
Week there, and asked us especially to do 
three things—to pay our apportionments 
in full, to help the Hannah Powell Fund, 
to help Mr. Skeels and the other mission- 
aries all we can. 

The state chairman of Membership, Mrs. 
Samuel G. Ayres, gave an interesting talk 
about membership. She said this was the 
third time she had been asked to speak on 
this subject at our public meetings this 
year, which showed that this was a most 
important topic. She said no circle should 
be satisfied with anything short of an 
every woman canvass; each circle should 
have a short article in the church paper 
every month, and should advertise the 
meetings on the church bulletin board. 
Now that the apportionment is not based 
on the number of members, one of the 
chief objections to a large membership has 
been overcome. With larger circles better 
work can be done along all lines. 

Mrs. Charles Boardman, state chairman 
of Social Service Work, read a compre- 
hensive paper on the work of her commit- 
tee. She stressed the work at the Camp 
for Diabetic Girls at the Clara Barton 
Home, Bethany Union, and Doolittle 
Home. 

The next speaker was Robert Needham, 
who gave us a little of the history of Ferry 
Beach from the early days when Dr. 
Quillen H. Shinn first started “open air 
preaching services” there, up to the pres- 
ent time. 

Reviews of the two important mission 
study books, ‘‘Women under the South- 
ern Cross” and “That Other America,” 
were to have been given by Dr. Wallace 
Rose. But it was impossible for him to 
be present, and so the time was taken up 
by a question period. Many were dis- 
appointed not to hear the review, but the 
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questions were all of general interest, and 
the answers of a helpful nature. 

The last speaker was Rev. Leonard C. 
Harris, who spoke on the subject, ““What’s 
Good in Missions.” Mr. Harris defined a 
mission as ‘a spirit of love toward those 
who need.” He said that ‘‘the principles 
of Christ are the foundation of World 
Brotherhood.” That “if we can only free 
the church from denominationalism, we 
can present the Christ for a pattern of life 
for all peoples.” 

Dr. Isaac V. Lobdell, minister of the 
church, led in prayer, and two fine solos. 
were rendered by Mr. Ashley. 

The attendance was very good, although 
somewhat affected by the weather. 

E.W. H. 
* * 


WHO’S WHO 


Dr. John Murray Atwood is dean of 
the Theological School in St. Lawrence 
University. 

George Lansbury is a noted British 
Labor leader, author and public speaker. 

Rev. Elmo A. Robinson is a professor 
in San Jose Teachers’ College, San Jose, 
Calif. 

Rev. Frederick M. Eliot is minister of 
Unity Church (Unitarian), St. Paul, Minn. 

Rev. John Clarence Petrie is minister of 
the First Unitarian Church, Memphis, 
Tenn. 

Benson Y. Landis is associate secretary 
of the Department of Research and Edu- 
cation of the Federal Council of Churches. 

* * 


MASSACHUSETTS AND RHODE 
ISLAND LAYMEN 


Seventy-four men broke bread together 
at the district meeting at North Wey- 
mouth March 28. In addition to thirty- 
four members of the local club, eighteen 
came from Abington, ten from Brockton, 
five from Braintree, four from Grove Hall 
and one from Quincy. Dr. Coons at- 
tended. Dr. F. M. Bissell said grace. 
Elwood Litchfield, young president of the 
North Weymouth Men’s Club and district 
governor, presided as toastmaster. Rey. 
Clarence L. Eaton extended greetings. 

The supper was followed by a fellowship 
period when the guests broadened their 
acquaintance. A brief business session of 
the local club revealed that it has two 
strong bowling teams in an inter-church 
league and the church school has a win- 
ning basketball team. A male quartette 
rendered several numbers. Mr. Litchfield 
called attention to some of the objectives 
of the laymen’s movement. 

The speaker of the occasion was Charles 
L. Holmes of the American Air Lines. 
During an hour and a half he talked and 
answered questions on the operation and 
technical features of the air transport net- 
work in a manner that was interesting, 
highly informative and thoroughly en- 
joyable. 

Rev. Merrill Ward extended an invita- 
tion to attend a meeting of the Abington 
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club on April 28, which is to be a part of 
the 100th anniversary celebration of that 
church. The Laymen’s Committee will 
back up that invitation with cooperative 
publicity. 

Toward the end of April a district meet- 
ing is being planned for at Orange. Official 
notice will be mailed as early as possible. 
It is hoped that delegations will attend 
from churches between Fitchburg and 
North Adams as well as Brattleboro and 
parishes in southern New Hampshire. 

At this writing only one club, North 
Weymouth, has sent in a contribution for 
the Clara Barton Diabetic Camp. We 
trust that the expensive literature describ- 
ing the camp has been placed in the hands 
of club members. While there isn’t any 
“due date” for these contributions, they 
ought to be made before the church season 
draws to a close. 

Laymen’s Committee. 


gos 


UNIVERSALIST CLUB OF BOSTON 


The March meeting of the Universalist 
Club of Boston broke the record for at- 
tendance over a period of many years. It 
was guest night, and many members en- 
tertained their wives, or friends and pros- 
pective members. The meeting was so 
successful in every respect that it em- 
phasized the importance of the club in 
the denomination and added greatly to 
the interest which has been steadily in- 
creasing among the laymen. 

The address by Dr. Kirtley F. Mather 
on “The Pattern of Life in This Age of 
Science” was greatly enjoyed by all. His 
clear and logical development of his thesis, 
his excellent delivery, and his complete 
mastery of his subject held the attention of 
all his audience. 

The social hour, the excellent dinner, 
enjoyable music, and the scholarly address 
by Dr. Mather left very happy memories 
of a meeting which was a valuable con- 
tribution to the fellowship of the denomi- 
nation. 

The final meeting of the season will be 
held at the Engineers’ Club, 2 Common- 
wealth Ave, on Monday evening, April 18, 
with the usual social gathering at 5.80 
followed by a dinner at 6 o’clock. This is 
the annual meeting. Reports of the officers 
will be submitted and new officers will be 
chosen for the coming year. 

The speaker for the evening will be 
Stacy B. Southworth, head master of 
Thayer Academy. He will speak on 
“Modern Youth as Seen by a Modern Head 
Master.”’? All who are acquainted with 
Mr. Southworth and his excellent prepara- 
tion for discussing a topic dealing with our 
young people will agree that the members 
are sure to hear an important phase of cur 
modern life discussed in a very able man- 
ner. 

New members are still joining and many 
more would be welcome, for their member- 
ship in the club would not only be worth 
while to themselves, but would greatly 


add to the power of the denomination. 
Any ministers or laymen who are not 
members, but who are interested in what 
the club is trying to do, are urged to get in 
touch at once with the secretary, James D. 
Tillinghast, 6 Bellevue Ave., Cambridge 
(Telephone Kir 5144), and make arrange- 
ments to attend the meeting on April 13. 


¥o Ts 
THE MT. HELIX SUNRISE SERVICE 


Rev. Noble E. McLaughlin of Wausau, 
Wis., calls our attention to the nation wide 
broadeast of sunrise services on Easter 
morning from Mt. Helix, San Diego Coun- 
ty, Calif. Mr. McLaughlin says: “The 
top of the mountain was set aside as a na- 
ture park, was endowed and given to San 
Diego county by Mr. C. C. Yawkey of our 
own church, and his sister, Mrs. Mary 
Yawkey White, in memory of their mother, 
who loved this spot. At Easter time it is 
used for sunrise services at which there 
are gathered ten thousand people. The 
cross on top is thirty-five feet high, and is 
made of re-enforced concrete to represent 
very old stone—a veritable ‘Rock of Ages.’ 
A strange coincidence—the land was 
bought from the Brooks’ family, also of 
our own church.”’ 

The National Broadcasting network will 
carry the service from 5.30 to 6 San Diego 
time, 6.80 to 7 Denver time, 7.380 to 8 
Wausau time, and 8.30 to 9 Eastern Stan- 
dard Time. 

INSTALLATION OF REV. ROBERT 
M. RICE 


Thursday evening, April 2, Rev. Robert 
M. Rice was installed as the minister of 
the First Universalist Church of Arling- 
ton, Mass., in an impressive and beautiful 
service conducted by Rev. Francis W. 
Gibbs, now a member of the Arlington 
parish, and who served the church so loy- 
ally between pastorates. The church, 
with its white woodwork and rose carpets 
and draperies, made a stately and colorful 
background for the black robes of the 
ministers seated in a semicircle in the 
chancel. On the communion table glowed 
three candles in a very old and crystal 
candelabrum owned by Mrs. Osborne. 
The choir furnished appropriate music. 

Dr. Clarence Dempsey, superintendent 
of the Arlington schools and a loyal church 
member, extended a welcome from the 
town and the church. Rev. Lawrence L. 
Barber brought a word of greeting from 
the ministers’ association, reminding the 
congregation that they should think of 
each other not as members of different 
denominations, but, as Jesus called us 
all, friends. Dr. Leroy W. Coons spoke 
of friendship for the other Universalist 
churches in the state and from the minis- 
ters of the fellowship. 

Rev. William Couden, who many years 
previously had christened the minister- 
elect, gave the charge to him. Mr. 
Couden called attention to the fact that a 
minister must not only be the preacher 


and the executive officer, but he must also 
be the pastor, building his life into the 
life of his people and being enriched him- 
self by his association with them. 

Dr. Roger F. Etz, who had performed 
the wedding ceremony of Mr. and Mrs. 
Rice, gave the call to the church. He re- 
minded all that this ceremony was the 
beginning of a partnership to build God’s 
Kingdom on earth. He said that the 
Christian Church had within itself the 
power to make this world into the kind 
of place it would like the world to be. 
He expressed the hope that this new part- 
nership might be successful in taking its 
part in building a better life on earth. 


* * 


THE CHIP BASKET 
(Continued from page 472) 


man of the lunch committee. Rev. Har- 
riet B. Robinson, accompanied by a dele- 
gation of our Dover women, was present. 

She had been reading the Chip Basket. 
‘‘Why, when people get old, do they begin 
to remember things?” Mainly because 
there isn’t anything to be remembered 
until then. Youth has no memories, nor 
basis for comparisons. We cannot cor- 
rectly evaluate our present, nor forecast 
the future, without knowledge of the past. 
One tells us that we are living in the great- 
est days the world has ever seen, that 
youth is all right, society all right, and the 
country all right. The next one button- 
holes us to say that we are heading for the 
rocks; democracy is a failure, civilization a 
failure, and Christianity the worst failure 
of all. He with memories knows better. 
Through the years he has been listening to 
the song of the optimist and the wail of 
the pessimist, and discounts both. He 
-knows what has been and can make com- 
parison with what is. He knows that 
civilization, the social order and religion are 
subject to the laws of growth. He knows 
that ‘‘the former days were—not— better 
than these;’”’ but he also knows that there 
was good in the old, and that the new is not 
necessarily good because of its newness. 
There I reaffirm my remark of last week. 
The foresight and the thrift of the past 
are a distinct loss to our present genera 
tion. 

A, M.B. 


* * 


PLINY ALLEN IN BOSTON 


In spite of high wind and rain, eighteen 
attended the Boston Ministers’ Meeting 
April 6, to hear Rev. Pliny Allen. Dr. 
Coons, who has done such good work as 
president of the group, presided. Mr. 
Allen, who is minister of our North 
Adams church, quite captured the men by 
his humor and friendliness in his opening 
remarks.. Then he preached most effec- 
tively from the text, Hebrews 12 : 2— 
“Looking unto Jesus the author and 
finisher of our faith, who for the joy that 
was set before him, endured the cross, de- 
spising the shame, and is set down at the 
right hand of the throne of God.” 
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IDLEWILD FELLOWSHIP 


On March 81 the following ministers 
had registered for the annual retreat of 
the Idlewild Fellowship to be held from 
April 13 to April 16 at Senexet Pines, 
Putnam, Conn. 

Van Schaick, Williams, Manning, Eames, 
Timmons, Hoyt, Lobdell, Raspe, Blair, 
Lumsden, Niles, Walker, Cate, Folsom, 
Foglesong, Emmons, Nichols, Ellenwood, 
Stevens, Rose, and Kapp. Invitations 
have been sent to non-members who would 
be likely to desire the vacant places. 

* * 


FUNERAL OF DR. ROWLETT 


The funeral of Dr. John W. Rowlett 
at the United Liberal Church, Atlanta, 
Georgia, March 26, was attended by a 
great throng of friends. Many parish- 


ioners from Chattanooga were present. 


Rabbi David Marx of the Peachtree He- 
brew Temple, Atlanta, a close friend of 
Dr. Rowlett, delivered an eloquent and 
moving address. 

Dr. Marx quoted 2 Samuel 3 : 38— 
“There is a great man fallen this day in 
Israel.”” He then paid a tribute to the 
brilliancy of Dr. Rowlett’s mind, the 
power of his preaching and the moral 
courage that characterized his work in 
the ministry. 

In addition to the facts stated in the 
Leader last week, it should be said that he 
made a great record as a student in Han- 
over College and Vanderbilt University, 
very early attaining distinction as an 
orator. Vanderbilt gave him the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy. 

LL. C. Prater. 
* * 
THE FUNERAI. OF MR. EASTERN- 
HOUSE 


The funeral of Rev. Charles Eastern- 
house was held at the Halifax Univer- 
salist church on Tuesday, March 31. 
Rev. John Freestone, minister of the 
United Church of Canada, conducted the 
service and Rey. Alfred S. Cole delivered 
the address. The church was filled with 
sorrowing friends and citizens of Halifax. 
Although he had been in Nova Scotia but 
a few months, Mr. Easternhouse had 
made his influence felt, not only in the form 
of a quickened interest in our church, but 
in community enterprises as well. A 
friend to all with whom he came in contact, 
he was gradually making the Universalist 
church a power for good in the city. He 
was a member of both the Masonic and 
Odd Fellow fraternities. The Masonic 
ritual was read at the grave. 

Mr. Easternhouse was born in Holland 


Jan. 1, 1889. He came to the United 
States about twenty years ago. He at- 
tended Meadville Theological School, 


Meadville, Pa., and spent one year at 
Tufts, receiving his S. T. B. degree from 
the School of Religion in June, 1921. He 
had held pastorates in Universalist 
churches in Girard, Pa., Bethel, Maine, 
Morrisville, Vt., Machias, Maine, and 


lastly at Halifax, Nova Scotia. In the 
death of Mr. Easternhouse our Halifax 
church has lost a fine leader and friend 
and the denomination at large a devoted 


and able minister. 
* * 


BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 
Adopted at Worcester in 1933 

1. The bond of fellowship in this Con- 
vention shall be a common purpose to do 
the will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
cooperate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human person- 
ality, in the authority of truth known or 
to be known, and in the power of men of 
good-will and sacrificial spirit to overcome 
all evil and progressively establish the 
kingdom of God. Neither this nor any 
other statement shall be imposed as a 
creedal test, provided that the faith thus 
indicated be professed. 

2a. The Winchester Profession. 

2b. The Boston Declaration. 

2c. These historic declarations of faith 
with liberty of interpretation are dear and 
acceptable to many Universalists. They 
are commended not as tests but as testi- 
monies in the free quest for truth that 
accords with the genius of the Universalist 
Church. 

8. The conditions of fellowship in this 
Convention shall be acceptance of the 
essential principles of the Universalist 
faith and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
General Convention. 


Notices 
REGULAR BROADCASTS 


WEAN, Providence, R. I. 7.80 a.m. every Mon- 
day, Wednesday and Friday. Arranged by the 
Rhode Island Universalist State Convention. 780 
kiloeycles. 


WCLS, Joliet, I]. 11 a.m. every Sunday. Rev. 
W.H. Macpherson. 1310 kilocycles. 
WCSH, Portland, Me. 6.45 p. m. Saturday. 


The Wayside Philosopher (an anonymous Uni- 
versalist). 819 meters. 940 kilocycles. 

WABI, Bangor, Me. Sunday, 10.15 a. m. to 12 m. 
Rev. Ashley A. Smith, D. D. Only station owned 
and operated by a Universalist church. On the air 
daily 9a.m.to2p.m.and6p.m.tol0p.m. Sun- 
day nights this Universalist station broadcasts the 
First Baptist Church 7 to 8 p.m, Unitarians on this 
station Thursday evening one half-hour. Broad- 
casts a8 a community service municipal band con- 
certs, convocation lectures, community forum lee- 
tures, 249.9 meters, 1200 kilocycles. 

WSAL, Cincinnati, Ohio, 8.30a.m. E.S.T. everv 
Thursday. Rev. Carl H. Olson. 1330 kilocycles, 

WEED, Rocky Mount, N. C. 4.15 p. m. Tuesday. 
Eastern Standard Time. A quarter hour program of 
Friendship and Good Cheer broadcast by Rev. and 
Mrs. W. H. Skeels. 

WICC. Every Tuesday 4.30 p. m. Connecticu 
State Convention. Rev. H. H. Niles in charge. 
MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE OF  FEL- 

LOWSHIP 
March 31, 1936: 

Accepted Rev. Robert M. Rice on letter of trans- 
fer from Minnesota. 

Transferred Rev. H. C. Ledyard to Michigan. 


Noted acceptance on March 9 by Ohio Commit- 
tee of Fellowship of Rev. Elmer M. Druley on trans- 
fer from Massachusetts. 

Refused ordination of William C. Abbe—condi- 
tions, as set forth in Laws of Fellowship, Article 
VII, Section 3, not fulfilled. 

Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 
ose 
MASSACHUSETTS - RHODE ISLAND 
bY ig roan e 
Official Call 

The 47th Annual Convention of the Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island State Y. P. C. U. will be held at 
the First Universalist Church, Peabody, Mass., on 
Saturday and Sunday, April 25 and 26, 1936, for the 
purpose of (1) hearing reports of officers, (2) election 
of officers for the ensuing year, and (3) such other 
business as may legally come before said Convention. 

Barbara Knight, Corresponding Secretary. 


WISCONSIN STATE CONVENTION 


The Wisconsin Universalist State Convention will 
meet in annual session on May 12 and 13, in the city 
of Wausau, for the purpose of transacting any busi- 
ness that may legally come before it. All pastors, 
churches and delegates are hereby notified, and 
requested to be present. 

Luther Riley Robinson, Secretary. 
KING’S CHAPEL, BOSTON 
Week-Day Services January-April, 1936 

Every day except Saturday at 12 noon. Monday, 
organ recital 12 to 12.40. Tuesday through Friday, 
Music 12.05 to 12.15. Worship with sermon 12.15 to 
12.45. Services broadeast by Station WCOP. Rev. 
Palfrey Perkins, D. D., minister. Raymond C. 
Robinson, organist. 

April 14-17: Rev. Owen W. Eames, Church of the 
Unity (Unitarian-Universalist), Springfield, Mass. 

0 
UNIVERSALIST DENOMINATIONAL 
CALENDAR 
Adopted by the Board of Trustees, October 21, 1935. 
April 12—Easter. 


Obituary 


Miss Harriet F. Stimpson 

Miss Harriet F. Stimpson, one of the most loyal of 
Universalists, died March 13, having almost reached 
her ninety-first birthday. She had lived almost her 
entire life in Danvers, Mass. Born in South Dan- 
vers, later Peabody, she was born into the Univer- 
salist Church and never left it or ceased to give it a 
place of prime importance in her life. One of the 
first acts of her father after his marriage was to be- 
come a subscriber to the denominational paper, so 
for more than a hundred years The Christian Leader 
and its predecessors was welcomed into this home, 
and eagerly read. Some years ago Miss Stimpson 
was a regular attendant at Ferry Beach. She made 
beautiful braided rugs and sold many for the benefit 
of Ferry Beach. One of the last she made was given 
to the Hotel Quillen, where it lies on the floor of the 
Maria Shinn Parlor. She was a faithful attendant at 
State Conventions as long as her strength permitted, 
a member for many years of the Universalist church 
and Mission Circle, and attended at least one Gen- 
eral Convention, that in California in 1915. Quiet, 
unobtrusive, with a keen wit and a strain of humor, 
her gentle spirit won the love of many. 

The funeral was held in Danvers, March 16, with 
Rev. Hazel I. Kirk, her former pastor and friend of 
long standing, at whose home she spent the past two 
and a half years, officiating. 


James Thomas Harris 

James Thomas Harris of Salem, Ala., died March 
27, 1936. He was born May 4, 1847, the son of 
James M. Harris, who settled near Salem as a lieu- 
tenant in the U. S. Army when the Creek Indians 
were removed from that part of the country. 

During the war between the states James Thomas 
Harris was enlisted as a soldier in the Confederacy. 
The Opelika News recently earried an account of 
his war record. His casket, was draped in the flag 
of the Confederacy, the Stars and Bars, and among 
the floral offerings was a wreath of galax and tulle 
accentuating a small flag, as a token of esteem from 
the United Daughters of the Confederacy. 
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Mr. Harris was distantly related to Alexander H. 
Stephens and the late ex-Governor Jelks of Alabama. 

He was unswerving in his loyalty to his convic- 
tions. For many years he had been a Universalist 
and his fight for the cause of prohibition and tem- 
perance in general had been long and outstanding. 

His wife, to whom he was true as steel for sixty- 
five years, died just two months before his death. 
She was Minerva Carolina Rowell, a woman of 
strong intellect and spirituality. 

Surviving Mr. Harris are one sister, seven children, 
thirteen grandchildren, five great-grandchildren, and 
a number of nieces and nephews. The children are 
P. R. Harris of Opelika, J. S. and T. E. Harris and 
Mrs. B. L. Wheelus of Salem, Ala., Miss Hortense 
Harris, teacher in Lanier High School, Montgomery, 
Aa., Mrs. Irene Williams of Jacksonville, Fla., and 
Mrs. Byron Driskill of Fort Payne, Ala. 

Three grandsons and three nephews served as 
pallbearers. 

Colonel T. D. Samford, son of the late Governor 
Samford, of Opelika, Ala., paid tribute to this friend 
whom he had known for many years. 


Mrs. Mary L. Witham 


After two months of illness Mrs. Mary L. Witham 
died February 1 at the home of her daughter, Mrs. 
Eivira Hamilton, in West Roxbury, Mass. 

Mrs. Witham was born in 1858 at Gray, Maine, 
the daughter of Albert and Elvira (Allen) Pennell, 
both Universalists. Her husband was Dr. Alphonzo 
Witham, who was a physician in the town of West- 
brook, Maine, for thirty-five years prior to his death 
in 1930. 

Dr. and Mrs. Witham were devoted members of 
the Westbrook Universalist church. Mrs. Witham 
was treasurer of the society during many years. She 
took a broad interest in the activities of the denomina- 
tion and was particularly influential in the Mission 
Circle. 

The Withams were among the families that regu- 
larly attended the meetings run by Dr. Quillen 
Shinn at Sebago Lake. When these meetings ceased 
in 1900 the Withams affiliated with the national 
summer camp-meetings, which were established the 
following year at Ferry Beach Park. As a Ferry 
Beach pioneer, Mrs. Witham helped a great deal to 
establish the meetings on a firm foundation, acquire 
property, develop a useful program and build up 
splendid traditions of fellowship, inspiration and 
trained leadership. One day last summer in the 
Quillen dining-room Mrs. Witham was applauded at 
the conclusion of an attendance “‘census” for having 
visited Ferry Beach every summer since 1901. 

Besides her daughter, she is survived by her sister, 
Mrs. Jennie Libby of Gray, Me., two sons, Ernest 
C. Witham of Rutgers University and Burton B. 
Witham of Portland, Me., and four grandchildren. 


Mrs. Louise A. Cooper 


Mrs. Louise A. Cooper of Lansing, Mich., died 
Feb. 4 after a brief illness, at the age of ninety-six. 

Mrs. Cooper was a pioneer resident, prominent in 
church and social affairs of the city, and beloved by 
older residents who knew her well. 

Born in Jordan, N. Y., June 28, 1840, of parents of 
Revolutionary fame, Mrs. Cooper received her early 
education at Falley Seminary in Fulton, N. Y. In 
1860 she married George C. Cooper, the ceremony 
being performed by Rev. R. H. Pullman. 

Mr. and Mrs. Cooper moved to Lansing in 1880. 
Mrs. Cooper tived in one house continuously for 
fifty-two years until her death. Her husband died 
some thirty years ago. 

Mrs. Cooper was a member of the Universalist 
Church, and was active in its affairs from early girl- 
hood. 

Older residents were amazed at Mrs. Cooper’s 
keen memory. She was elways a great reader, and 
had the admirable faculty of being able to remember 
many literary passages. She displayed a keen in- 
terest in Michigan State College and enjoyed her trips 
through the campus immensely. One of the first 
public affairs she attended after moving to Lansing 
was the annual reception given at the college by the 
then President Abbott. 

Mrs. Cooper is survived by two daughters, Mrs. 
Dora E. Taylor and Mrs. Helena C. Downing of 
Lansing; Mrs. D. A. Price of Rochester, N. Y., a 
granddaughter, and her son, Robert T. Brice, a stu- 


dent at Michigan State College, and two brothers, 
Clinton D. Warner and Irving M. Warner of Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

Funeral services were held at the Wood and Peck 
funeral home, Feb. 7, with Rev. Roscoe Walters 
officiating. 


Mrs. Celia Sarah Lappen 


Mrs. Celia Sarah Lappen, widow of Owen Lappen, 
died March 26 at the Lowell (Mass.) General Hos- 
pital after a short illness. She was born in Pepes- 
wick Harbor, N. S., the daughter of Simeon and Ann 
Smith Gaetz, in 1865. She had resided in Boston 
for forty-five years, where for twenty-three years 
she was a probation officer for women in the Rox- 
bury Municipal Court and was widely known through- 
out the state in court circles. She was one of the 
pioneer women probation officers. She retired from 
active service about ten years ago and has since 
resided in Lowell. She was an attendant of Grace 
Universalist Church and was active in church work. 
She is survived by one daughter, Mrs. Isaac Smith, 
wife of the minister of Grace Church, and one sister, 
Mrs. Elmore E. Merrill of East Franklin, N. H.; 
also several nieces and nephews. 

The funeral was held in Grace Universalist Church, 
Sunday, March 29. The services were conducted by 
Dr. Lee S. MeCollester of Tufts College, and were 
attended by many friends and associates. The or- 
ganizations represented, in which Mrs. Lappen had 
been associated, were Lydia Darrah Chapter, D. A. 
R., and the Lowell Educational Club. The Loweli 
Ministers’ Association was also represented. 


FOR SALE 


A six-room bungalow in Pasadena, 
California. For description and terms 
write to the owner, H. L. Canfield, 213 


Lowell Institute 
Free Lectures in King’s Chapel 


BOSTON, MASS. 


HIGHWAYS OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 


April27. The Ascent to Philosophy. April 
28. ,The March to Imperialism. April 29. 
Tramping Old Trails. April 30. Blazing 
Pathways to Freedom. May 1. Crossroads 
in the Modern Scene. 


By SHIRLEY JACKSON CASE 
B. D., Ph. D., D. D., D.C. L. 
Dean of the Divinity School of the University of 
Chicago and Professor of the History of Early 
Christianity. 


On Consecutive Afternoons 
At 2.30 o’clock. Doors open at 2 o’clock. 
All seats FREE, and no tickets required. 


Educational 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LI.. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOO 
AND, IN BOSTON 


THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHC 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass.. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoo) 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Laurens Hickok Seelye, M. A., LL. D. 
President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S.. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D 
John Murray Atwood, D. D., Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. 4 
Wm. Payson Richardson, LL. D., Dean 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo} 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every department 
of broad culture. Its buildings are commodicus 
and thoroughly equipped for school work and for 
homelike living. Its courses fit for any college or 
scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting for 
practical life. A large corps of instructors, able and 
experienced, makes possible a close personal contact 
with each student and an understanding of his in- 
dividual needs. Its courses in Music and Art have 
attained an enviable reputation. A weil appointed 
gymnasium in charge of a competent instructor pro- 
vides for the physical well being of the pupils. The 
school has a Science building with well equipped 
laboratories, and a Domestic Science department for 
girls, supplied with all necessary appliances. The 
income from a large fund is expended for the benefit 
of the pupils and makes the terms very reasonable. 
For catalogue, address Earle S, Wallace, Head- 


master, 
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Crackling 


“You in the back of the room, what was 
the date of the signing of the Magna 
Carta?” 

“T dunno.” 

“You don’t, eh? Well let’s try some- 
thing else. Who was Bonny Prince 
Charley?” 

“T dunno.” 

“Well, then, can you tell me what the 
Tennis Court Oath was?” 

“T dunno.” 

“You don’t! I assigned this stuff last 
Friday. What were you doing last night?” 

“T was out drinking beer with some 
friends.” 

“You were! What audacity to stand 
there and tell me a thing like that! How 
do you ever expect to pass this course?” 

“Wal, I don’t, mister. Ye see, I just 
come in to fix the radiator.’”’-—Penn State 
Froth. 

eS 

As you probably know, the tracks of 
the I. R. T. shuttle trains come into Times 
Square on a curve, so guards have to stand 
near the car doors, warning passengers 
about the space between the cars and the 
platform. Most of the guards are just 
peevish, or sad, about this duty, but this 
week we have been told of a thoughtful 
one. “Watch ya step, watch ya step,” he 
was intoning. ‘Watch ya step, watch ya 
step, they have eyes but they see not, 
watch ya step... .”—The New Yorker. 

ok ok 

Business Man: ‘Well, if it isn’t John 
Corcoran, the man I met up in Maine one 
rainy night six years ago at the Moose 
River Junction railway station.” 

Salesman: “‘Good-by, sir.”’ 

Business Man: “‘Aren’t you going to 
try and sell me something?” 

Salesman: “‘No, I sell memory-training 
courses.” —Monireal Daily Star. 

i co * 

Jimmie was going out with his mother 
one afternoon, and had been sent up- 
stairs to get ready. After a long wait the 
mother called up the stairs: “Hurry 
down, Jimmie, we’re late now. Have you 
got your shoes on yet?” 

“Yes,” replied the boy; ‘‘all but two.”— 
Christian Science Monitor. 

* * 

American tourists are staying away from 
the war zone in Europe, much to the re- 
gret of the shipping companies. Many 
will avoid danger by taking their vaca- 
tions on American highways, where 36,400 
non-combatants were killed last year.— 
The Houghton Line. 

* * 

One of the most considerate things noted 
in a long time was last week when H. N. 
M.— buried his wife, ill for some time.— 
Struthers (Ohio) paper. 

* * 


DANVILLE FARMER SETS FIRE TO 
HOME AFTER KILLING HIMSELF 
Springfield (Ill.) paper. 
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THE HELPER 


For Teachers and Pupils 


in Religious Education 


Published quarterly by the Univer- 
salist Publishing House, 16 Beacon St., 


Boston, Mass. 


Seventy-five cents per year. Fifteen 
cents per quarter in lots of four or 


more. 
Rev. A. Gertrude Earle, D.D., Editor 


The second quarter for 1936, based 
on the Gospel of St. Luke, deals with 


crucial chapters in the Life of Jesus. 


The third and fourth quarters, July- 


December, 1936, will be given to 


The Spread of Christianity 


as revealed by the book of Acts and 
the Epistles. 
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